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Report  of  the  President 


Nationalism  and  Internationalism  in 
Canadian  Universities 

During  the  late  sixties  and  the  early  1970s,  Canadian 
universities  began  to  be  seen  and  to  some  extent  to  see 
themselves  as  units  in  provincial  university  systems.  Or- 
ganizations like  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU), 
the  Conference  of  Rectors  and  Principals  of  Quebec  Uni- 
versities, and  the  Association  of  Atlantic  Universities 
gained  in  importance,  and  national  groupings  such  as  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC) 
tended  to  play  a  secondary  role  in  co-ordinating  university 
life.  Perhaps  as  a  reaction  against  provincialization,  the 
last  few  years,  and  particularly  this  current  year,  have 
been  a  reassertion  of  the  national  and  international  roles 
of  the  universities.  Nationalism  and  internationalism  are 
sometimes  uneasy  bedfellows  and  the  conflict  between  the 
two  new  trends  that  were  reasserted  was  particularly 
evident  in  Ontario. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  AUCC  published  the  report  of 
the  Symons  Commission,  entitled  To  Know  Ourselves, 
which  had  been  in  preparation  for  three  years  and  had 
attracted  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  briefs  and  other 
communications.  Professor  T.H.B.  Symons,  the  former 
president  of  Trent  University,  urged  on  universities  the 
need  to  stress  Canadian  studies,  to  make  sure  that  disci- 
plinary courses  had  a  full  Canadian  content,  and  to  check 
whether  the  staffing  of  university  departments  was  such 
that  Canadians,  or  at  least  those  who  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Canada,  were  in  charge  of  the  setting  of 
curricula,  the  hiring  of  new  staff,  and  the  direction  of  re- 
search activity.  The  Symons  Report  attracted  more  media 
attention  than  any  other  AUCC  report  had  ever  received 
and  became  a  topic  of  conversation  far  beyond  the  fac- 
ulty clubs  and  student  associations  of  the  universities  them- 
selves. In  Ontario,  the  minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
Dr.  Harry  Parrott,  took  up  the  challenge  of  the  Symons 
Report  and  drew  attention  in  no  uncertain  way  to  what  he 
felt  was  an  excessive  proportion  of  non-Canadian  teachers 
in  Canadian  universities  and  a  record  of  new  hirings  that 
gave  little  promise  of  a  rectification  of  this  situation.  In 
letters  to  Ontario  university  presidents  and  a  statement  to 
the  House,  he  called  for  action  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  Canadians  teaching  in  Ontario  universities  and  implied 
that  sanctions  would  be  applied  if  change  did  not  occur 
in  a  visible  fashion  by  the  fall  of  the  year.  An  agreement 
was  worked  out  between  COU  and  the  ministry  whereby 
university  presidents  took  personal  responsibility  for  the 
hiring  process,  agreeing  to  ensure  that  full  advertising 
containing  all  the  essential  information  about  vacant 
posts  occur  and  that  fair  consideration  be  given  to  all  Ca- 
nadian applicants  before  new  hirings  took  place. 


A  second  action  by  Dr.  Parrott  did  not  have  a  basis 
within  the  Symons  Report.  He  announced  that  the  fees  of 
new  foreign  students  would  be  increased  to  $750  per 
term  beginning  in  September  of  1976  for  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology,  and  in  January  of  1977  for 
the  universities.  Certain  exceptions  were  made  for  stu- 
dents who  were  studying  in  Canada  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
or  who  were  otherwise  sponsored  by  schemes  designed  to 
aid  the  development  of  Third  World  countries.  The  new 
Ontario  policy  would  mean  that  fees  for  foreign  students 
covered  by  the  new  policy  would  be  tripled  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial differentiation  between  the  costs  of  university 
education  for  non-Canadians  as  opposed  to  Canadians 
would  be  established.  In  some  other  provinces,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Alberta,  similar  policies  were  aired  by  the 
provincial  government  although  no  specific  action  was 
taken. 

The  response  of  Ontario  universities  to  the  new  hiring 
policy  of  the  Ontario  government  took  two  major  forms. 
First,  the  figures  on  Canadian  citizenship  of  Ontario  pro- 
fessors were  verified  and  it  was  discovered  that  many  per- 
sons who  had  formerly  been  citizens  of  another  country 
had  taken  out  Canadian  citizenship  without  their  records 
being  changed.  The  revised  figures  on  the  percentage  of 
non-Canadian  teachers  showed  71.7  percent  in  1975-76  in- 
stead of  the  66.5  percent  in  1974-75  on  which  the  min- 
ister had  based  his  concern.  Secondly,  the  distinction  be- 
tween professors  who  were  landed  immigrants  already 
teaching  in  a  Canadian  university  and  those  who  took  out 
landed  immigrant  papers  simply  to  come  to  Canada  to  ac- 
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cept  a  teaching  post  was  urged  on  the  minister.  The 
latter  category,  it  was  suggested,  was  the  only  one  which 
mattered  as  far  as  the  assurance  of  a  commitment  to  Ca- 
nada and  the  study  of  Canada  was  concerned. 

Reaction  to  the  fee  increase  for  visa  students  took 
the  form  of  questioning  the  reality  of  the  problem  which 
the  increase  in  fees  was  intended  to  remedy.  Several 
Ontario  presidents,  including  myself,  joined  a  task  force 
of  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  International  Education  which 
questioned  sharply  the  principle  of  fee  differentials  and 
set  out  to  gather  more  detailed  information  on  the  presence 
of  foreign  students  in  Canadian  universities  and  on  an 
analysis  of  their  impact  on  university  life.  The  costs  of 
educating  foreign  students  were  compared  to  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Canada  from  their  presence  and  the  govern- 
ment was  urged  to  reconsider  the  fee  increase  policy. 

Two  other  events  of  1975-76  served  to  highlight  the 
importance  of  the  national  aspect  of  Canadian  university 
life.  The  decision  of  the  federal  government  to  freeze  the 
amounts  available  through  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  Medical  Research  Council,  and  Canada  Council 
for  the  support  of  research  in  Canadian  universities  caused 
widespread  concern,  and  AUCC,  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  (CAUT),  and  several  other  academic 
bodies  made  strong  representations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  reverse  its  decision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  a 
period  of  high  inflation  the  freezing  of  funds  meant  a  de- 
cline in  support  of  major  significance,  not  just  for  the  pre- 
sent but  for  the  future.  The  ability  to  keep  research  teams 
together  and  to  plan  research  development  was  affected 
adversely  by  even  a  pause  in  research  support.  A  partial 
restitution  of  funding  for  medical  research  was  achieved. 

Also  in  1975-76  the  federal  government  and  the  pro- 
vinces prepared  their  positions  for  the  renegotiation  of 
the  Fiscal  Arrangements  Act  which  determines  the  relative 
share  of  federal  and  provindial  funding  for  the  support  of 
universities.  AUCC  presented  a  brief  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  governments  of  each  province  calling 
for  a  retention  of  the  federal  government's  role  in  financing 
higher  education  and  the  creation  of  a  forum  in  which  the 
universities  could  present  their  views  to  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  on  the  development  of  na- 
tional policies  for  universities.  The  main  proposal  of  the 
brief  was  that  a  radical  departure  from  present  funding 
schemes  was  undesirable  until  more  clearly  defined  object- 
ives for  Canadian  higher  education  could  be  worked  out 
with  a  considerable  input  in  policy  discussion  from  the 
universities  themselves.  CAUT  and  other  bodies  similarly 
urged  the  need  for  a  rethinking  of  policy  before  major 
funding  changes  were  agreed  to. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  a  continued  federal  role 
in  Canadian  university  life  cited  in  the  AUCC  brief  was 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  role  of  universities  in  interna- 
tional studies  and  the  reinforcing  of  their  contribution  to 
international  development.  The  feeling  that  the  resource 
base  within  universities  for  contributions  at  the  interna- 
tional level  was  inadequate  received  strong  expression.  The 


beginnings  of  a  remedy  to  this  situation  took  the  form  of 
the  Higher  Education  Co-operation  Plan  designed  to 
stimulate  research  development  in  Third  World  countries 
through  collaboration  with  Canadian  universities.  It  was 
inaugurated  through  joint  action  by  AUCC  and  CIDA. 

Within  Carleton  itself,  the  year  saw  a  strengthening 
of  both  the  national  and  international  roles  of  the  univer- 
sity, with  no  conflict  between  these  two  aspects  of  univer- 
sity development  being  evident.  Senate  approved  a  new 
undergraduate  program  for  St.  Patrick's  College  in  Cana- 
dian studies  which  should  reinforce  the  emphasis  on  this 
field  already  well  established  by  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies  with  its  flourishing  program  of  graduate  studies 
and  research.  International  studies,  to  which  the  univer- 
sity has  a  major  commitment,  were  reinforced  by  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Paterson  Centre,  a  unit  of  the  university  de- 
signed to  foster  research  and  studies  over  the  whole  range 
of  international  relations  and  development.  The  new  centre 
has  attracted  the  support  of  a  strong  advisory  council  on 
which  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are 
represented.  The  emergence  of  Carleton  as  a  major  Ca- 
nadian centre  for  international  studies  is,  of  course,  helped 
by  our  location  in  Ottawa,  but  much  more  importantly  by 
the  dedication  of  a  strong  group  of  scholars  coming  from 
several  disciplines. 

In  response  to  the  Symons  Commission,  Senate  created 
a  committee  to  look  into  our  involvement  in  Canadian 
studies  and  into  the  adequacy  of  Canadian  content  in  our 
courses.  The  committee  presented  an  interim  report  and 
promises  to  provide  further  information  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  development  of  research  and  study  on  Ca- 
nada. 

The  Carleton  Year 

The  year  saw  a  considerable  increase  in  enrolment 
of  graduate  students  bringing  our  total  full-time  graduate 
registration  up  to  the  1,000  mark.  The  expansion  of  grad- 
uate studies  is  a  sign  of  the  maturity  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity and  attention  will  be  focussed  in  future  on  the  quality 
and  range  of  our  programs  and  of  the  research  associated 
with  them. 

Senate  also  decided  to  separate  the  divisions  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  into  two  independent  but  co-operating 
units:  a  faculty  of  social  sciences  and  a  faculty  of  arts.  Dean 
Wendt  of  the  former  Division  II  became  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  led 
until  the  end  of  the  year  by  Dean  L.M.  Read.  The  latter 
was  replaced  on  July  1  by  Dean  James  Downey.  Registra- 
rial  services  and  other  common  facilities  for  the  two  fac- 
ulties will  be  retained.  At  St.  Patrick's  College,  Dean  John 
O'Manique  replaced  Dean  Hugh  MacDougall.  The  new 
dean  will  be  concerned  immediately  with  the  review  of 
programs  at  the  college  and  with  plans  for  its  future  de- 
velopment. 

M.K.  Oliver 
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Honours  and  Distinctions 


Honorary  Degrees 

Gerhard  Herzberg,  Chancellor  (D.Sc,  Western) 
George  Fierheller,  Board  of  Governors  (L.L.D.,  Concordia) 
Henry  Mayo,  Political  Science  (D.Litt.,  Memorial) 
(Professor  Emeritus,  Carleton) 

Royal  Society  of  Canada  Fellow 
Gilles  Paquet,  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
George  Setterfield,  Biology 
Frank  Vallee,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Entomological  Society  of  Canada  Fellow 

H.H.J.  Nesbitt,  Biology 

American  Psychology  Association  Fellow 

P.D.  McCormack,  Psychology 

OCUFA  Teaching  Awards 

J.  Kenneth  Torrance,  Geography  (for  1975) 

C.  S.  Tsai,  Chemistry  (for  1976) 

D.  J.  Wurtele,  English  (for  1976) 

Order  of  St.  John  -  Serving  Brother 
John  Braaksma,  Civil  Engineering 

American  Society  of  International  Law  - 

Certificate  of  Merit 

Allan  Gotlieb,  International  Affairs 

(co-author  of  best  published  work  in  the  field  of 

international  law  for  1974-75) 

Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada 

M.K.  Oliver,  President  (President  of  AUCC  for  1976-77) 

Canadian  Association  of  University  Teachers 
Jill  Vickers,  Political  Science  (President  of  CAUT 
for  1976-77) 


Faculty  of  Arts 


Dean's  Introduction 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  academic  year  1975-76  would 
appear  to  have  been  another  year  of  encircling  gloom 
without  much  in  the  way  of  kindly-light  leading.  Nor  was 
the  anxiety  without  an  efficient  cause.  Another  year  of 
retrenchment,  combined  with  the  problems  that  issued 
from  the  negotiating  and  implementing  of  a  first  collect- 
ive agreement,  took  its  toll  on  the  already  depleted  re- 
sources of  forebearance  and  trust.  For  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  loss  from  the  full-time  faculty  of  key  personnel.  The 
names  themselves  are  eloquent  description  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss:  Richard  Glover,  Fernand  Ouellet,  Marston 
LaFrance,  Patrick  Cruttwell,  Eva  Kushner,  Wladimir  Kry- 
sinski,  William  Amtmann,  Eleanor  Swallow,  and  Mary- 
Louise  Campbell.  Others  have  gone  as  well,  but  the  group 
named  above  were  all  senior  people  who  occupied  posi- 
tions of  strategic  importance  in  their  departments.  No 
faculty  can  afford  to  lose  so  many  senior  scholars  so 
quickly  without  feeling  both  its  academic  strength  and 
its  confidence  shaken. 

Yet,  despite  the  retrenchment  affecting  staffing  and 
budget,  the  faculty  continued  to  take  to  heart  the  words 
of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  "He  that  observeth  the  wind 
shall  not  sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not 
reap".  Academic  planning  continued.  A  program  of  film 
studies  was  set  in  place  and  will  begin  enrolling  students 
in  1976-77.  Senate  gave  unanimous  approval  to  the  English 
department's  proposal  for  a  new  Ph.D.  program  in  Cana- 
dian literature. 

Meanwhile,  vines  planted  in  previous  years  started 
to  bear  fruit.  A  pilot  project  for  the  teaching  of  French  to 
faculty  and  support  staff,  and  involving  new  methods  of 
instruction,  proved  both  popular  and  successful.  Plans  to 
extend  our  programs  into  the  community  got  underway 
with  the  scheduling  of  four  courses  off-campus  during  the 
regular  academic  year  and  a  fifth  during  the  summer.  The 
average  enrolment  in  these  courses  was  sixty-five.  In 
1976-77  the  number  of  off-campus  courses  will  be  in- 
creased to  eleven.  The  French  department  launched  a 
new  undergraduate  program  which  places  emphases  on 
French  linguistics  and  French-Canadian  literature.  And 
indeed  in  every  department  of  the  faculty,  as  the  annual 
reports  show,  there  was  evidence  of  academic  husbandry: 
courses  and  programs  continually  being  examined  and 
improved. 

The  year  1975-76  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  one 
in  which  Divisions  I  and  II  separated  to  become  inde- 
pendent faculties.  The  association  of  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences  within  the  same  faculty  had  been  mutually 
fructifying  and  remarkably  amicable.  The  new  Faculty  of 


Arts  looks  forward  to  creative  academic  architecture  in 
the  years  ahead  and  extends  a  wish  for  the  same  to  the 
new  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences. 

James  Downey 

Programs  and  Policies 
Art  History 

The  department's  1975-76  enrolment  figures  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  increasing  student  interest  in  the  course  offer- 
ings and  the  majors  and  honours  programs  in  art  history. 
Course  enrolments  increased  by  16  percent  to  841  and 
some  155  students  registered  in  the  department's  majors 
and  honours  programs. 

Class  sizes  have  naturally  showed  large  increases, 
and  with  no  substantial  change  in  staffing  these  had  to 
be  absorbed  by  instructors.  Such  added  burdens  were 
felt  at  all  levels  with  resultant  pressures  on  quality  and 
time.  In  some  honours-level  seminars  there  were  over 
twenty  students,  a  situation  which  invalidates  the  sem- 
inar as  a  method  of  teaching.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  in 
the  department  that  while  its  student  courses  have  doubled 
over  the  past  four  years  its  staffing  arrangements  have 
remained  basically  the  same. 

Demand  for  the  department's  graduate  program  has 
been  increasing,  but  has  had  to  be  strictly  controlled  in 
consideration  for  the  personnel  from  the  National  Gallery 
who  provide  most  of  the  instruction. 

The  department's  new  undergraduate  program,  be- 
gun in  1975-76,  is  a  long-term  commitment;  it  has  re- 
quired some  adjustment  at  most  levels  and  some  changes 
have  been  made,  particularly  at  the  fourth-year  level  for 
1976-77,  to  broaden  the  range  of  offerings.  The  question  of 
a  new  graduate  program  in  art  history  has  not  been  cleared 
up  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Academic  Planning 
(ACAP)  yet.  The  department's  position  is  directly  related 
to  adequate  staffing  to  carry  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs;  both  could  not,  in  the  present  cricumstances,  be 
maintained  adequately. 

Classics 

As  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  the  department's  time 
was  devoted  to  teaching.  In  1975-76  overall  enrolment 
increased  by  between  16  and  17  percent.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  popularity  of  our 
classical  civilization  program.  Enrolment  in  the  first-year 
course,  Classical  Civilization  13.100,  increased  by  almost 
50  percent.  A  new  course,  Classical  Civilization  13.235: 
Ancient  Science  and  Technology,  proved  very  popular 
and  had  a  total  enrolment  of  over  seventy  students.  En- 
rolments in  the  languages  Greek  and  Latin  remained 
much  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  that  is,  small  but 
steady. 

During  1975-76  the  Arts  Faculty  Board  and  the  Senate 
approved  a  number  of  new  programs  in  classical  civiliza- 
tion: a  straight  honours  and  a  straight  major  in  classical 
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civilization  as  well  as  combined  honours  and  majors  in 
classical  civilization  (ancient  history),  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  a  combined  degree  with  history. 

Co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Classics  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  began  in  earnest  this  year.  Both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  were  sent  there  for 
courses  and  the  department  provided  an  external  exam- 
iner for  one  of  its  M.A.  candidates.  In  turn,  the  University 
of  Ottawa  sent  undergraduate  students  to  Carleton  and 
the  two  departments  also  co-sponsored  a  guest  lecturer. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  the  department  hopes  to 
continue  to  develop  its  classical  civilization  program.  In 
1976-77  the  full  major  and  honours  programs  in  classical 
civilization  will  become  operational.  In  order  to  provide 
as  much  variety  as  possible  in  our  course  offerings,  some 
courses  will  be  offered  on  a  rota-system.  At  the  graduate 
level  and  in  the  undergraduate  language  programs,  we 
would  like  even  more  co-operation  with  the  classics  de- 
partment at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Discussion  will 
likely  take  place  in  the  near  future  about  integrating  the 
graduate  programs  and  the  undergraduate  language  pro- 
grams of  the  two  departments. 

In  1976-77  straight  major  and  honours  programs  will 
be  offered  in  classical  civilization  as  well  as  combined 
major  and  honours  (ancient  history).  Also,  in  1976-77,  off- 
campus  courses  will  be  mounted  commencing  with  two 
half-courses  programs  in  classical  civilization  to  be  taught 
in  Rockcliffe:  Classical  Civilization  13.102*  and  13.103*. 

English 

The  department  continued  to  devote  about  80  per- 
cent of  its  time  to  teaching,  15  percent  to  research,  and  5 
percent  to  administration  and  community  service. 

In  the  area  of  program  planning,  should  the  proposal 
for  Ph.D.  in  Canadian  literature  be  approved  by  the  prov- 
ince, considerable  attention  will  have  to  be  given  in  the 
next  few  years  to  the  development  of  this  program.  How- 
ever, the  implementation  of  this  program  will  be  possible 
only  if  several  replacement  appointments  are  made  in  the 
near  future  in  both  Canadian  and  non-Canadian  fields. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Senate  that  remedial 
instruction  in  English  be  offered  to  all  first-year  students 
who  lack  basic  skills  in  writing,  the  department  offered 
to  expand  its  Writing  Tutorial  Service.  An  experimental 
testing  program  will  probably  be  tried  out  in  the  autumn 
of  1976. 

The  department  formally  revised  its  core-course  pro- 
gram, added  to  its  honour  program  a  required  course  in 
Canadian  literature,  and  approved  a  combined  honours 
program  in  English  and  journalism.  St.  Patrick's  course 
offerings  were  rationalized  and  fully  integrated  into  the 
department's  array  of  courses.  After  two  years  of  consi- 
deration by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research, 
the  department's  proposal  for  Ph.D.  in  Canadian  Litera- 
ture was  passed  by  Senate  and  forwarded  to  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  for  external  assessment. 


French 

The  academic  year  1975-76  differed  from  the  pre- 
ceding years  essentially  for  two  reasons.  To  begin  with, 
the  department  implemented  the  first  stage  of  its  new  pro- 
gram. As  far  as  the  literature  requirement  is  concerned, 
students  wishing  to  major  or  do  honours  work  in  Frer.ch 
are  now  given  a  choice  between  three  different  courses, 
two  in  French,  or  in  French-Canadian  literature,  where- 
as in  the  past  they  all  had  to  take  the  same  course  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  French  literature.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  possibility 
has  attracted  more  students  than  in  the  past;  it  has 
merely  brought  about  a  certain  distribution,  with  a  major- 
ity of  students  choosing  to  take  modern  French  or  French- 
Canadian  literature,  which  is  precisely  what  had  been 
expected. 

In  addition,  the  department  operated  for  the  first 
time  a  language  placement  test  involving  some  1,400 
students.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  achieve  more 
homogeneity  in  the  various  language  courses  offered, 
and  to  make  sure  that  students  would  be  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  experience  and  ability,  thus  deriving  the 
maximum  profit  from  their  classes.  Since  no  placement 
test  can  be  considered  an  infallible  method  for  assessing 
a  student's  capabilities,  individual  instructors  were  en- 
couraged to  recommend  course  changes  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  classes. 

Two  other  important  activities  in  which  the  depart- 
ment was  involved,  at  least  through  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, were  the  meetings  of  the  Dean's  Committee  on  the 
Language  Learning  Centre  and  the  organization  of  a 
pilot  project  to  language  learning  launched  on  the  initia- 
tive of  that  committee.  Members  of  the  department  on 
the  Dean's  Committee  were  fairly  representative  of  views 
entertained  in  the  department  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
agreed  with  the  dean  of  arts  that  further  studies,  financial 
and  administrative,  would  be  needed  before  any  definite 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  setting 
up  a  language  institute  could  be  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  an  exchange  system  paralleling 
the  one  that  has  existed  since  1972  with  the  Centre  Uni- 
versitaire  de  Savoie,  Chambery,  France,  was  set  up  with 
the  Universite  du  Quebec  a  Trois-Rivieres.  Under  an 
agreement  negotiated  jointly  by  the  French  and  English 
departments  with  the  support  of  the  administration,  three 
Carleton  students  will  spend  the  coming  academic  year 
at  Trois-Rivieres,  and  three  students  from  that  university 
will  spend  the  year  at  Carleton  University. 

Developments  during  the  next  four  or  so  years  will 
be  closely  linked  with  the  success  of  the  new  program. 
If  hopes  materialize,  this  program  should  attract  more 
students  in  the  specific  areas  of  linguistics  (both  theo- 
retical and  applied)  and  French-Canadian  literature. 
However,  at  this  point  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
overall  enrolment  will  go  up. 

The  department  is  not,  for  the  time  being,  consider- 
ing any  new  undergraduate  programs,  since  the  one  it 
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drew  up  in  1973-74  is  only  in  the  first  stages  of  imple- 
mentation. When  the  new  program  is  completed  in  1977- 
78,  the  department  may  want  to  restructure  its  M.A. 
courses  so  as  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
program.  Although  so  far  no  special  program  has  been 
considered  for  part-time  students,  it  is  hoped  that  the  first 
two  off-campus  courses  to  be  given  at  Beacon  Hill  and 
Lisgar  Collegiate  during  1976-77  will  help  satisfy  at  least 
part  of  the  demands  of  a  wider  public  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  regular  student  body.  If  these  two  courses 
should  prove  successful,  the  department  may  want  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  offering  a  greater  variety  of 
courses,  also  on  a  more  advanced  level,  and  perhaps 
further  afield. 


German 

The  1975-76  academic  year  was  marked  with  two 
sabbatical  leaves,  one  for  a  full  year  and  one  for  a  half- 
year  beginning  January  1.  The  level  of  full-time  replace- 
ment meant  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  courses  avail- 
able to  undergraduates,  and  also  the  entrusting  of  21/2 
separate  courses,  which  would  in  more  normal  years  be 
the  responsibility  of  full-time  staff,  to  sessional  lecturers. 
Neither  of  these  steps  was  taken  with  any  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction. For  the  coming  year  it  has  at  least  been  pos- 
sible to  put  more  courses  in  the  hands  of  full-time  person- 


nel. It  is  clear  also  that  a  replacement,  however  competent 
a  teacher  and  researcher,  is  not  sufficiently  cognisant  of 
the  administrative  by-ways  of  the  department,  faculty, 
and  university  to  bear  a  significant  share  of  this  side  of 
the  department's  activities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  comment  in  any  positive 
fashion  on  the  lines  of  development  over  the  next  four 
years,  as  the  term  normally  implies  a  process  of  change 
which  one  is  actively  steering.  Given  the  constantly 
diminishing  budget  of  the  department,  the  result  of  forces 
quite  outside  the  department's  control,  there  is  develop- 
ing a  feeling  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
exercise  a  satisfactory  amount  of  control  over  the  future. 
If  a  significant  number  of  faculty  should  begin  to  have 
similar  thoughts,  the  university  will  have  a  problem  of 
morale,  which  could  become  acute. 

History 

The  department  experienced  a  relatively  quiet  year, 
although  student  enrolment  was  higher  than  ever  before. 
It  was  encouragingly  strong  at  the  graduate  level  where, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  complement  of  master's  candi- 
dates, six  new  Ph.D.  students  were  accepted,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  doctoral  candidates  to  ten.  At  the  un- 
dergraduate level  numbers  remained  firm  especially  in 
the  upper  years.  Third  year  enrolment  in  particular  again 
increased  markedly  and  the  honours  program  is  still  grow- 
ing. The  continuing  interest  in  Canadian  history  so 
evident  in  recent  years  shows  no  sign  of  abating,  quite 
the  contrary,  while  the  strong  demand  for  Russian  and 
North  American  history  shows  no  sign  of  flagging  either. 
The  conversion  of  24.014:  The  Origins  of  North  American 
Society  to  a  course  for  first-year  as  well  as  qualifying- 
year  students  increased  its  enrolment  by  over  200  per- 
cent. 

Departmental  plans  for  the  next  four  years  differ 
little  from  last  year;  their  chances  of  fulfilment,  however, 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  The  consolidation  of  the 
doctoral  program  and  the  institution  of  a  combined  mas- 
ter's degree  in  European  history  with  the  University  of 
Ottawa  remain  the  departmental  goals  at  the  graduate 
level.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impact  the  recent 
changes  in  graduate  financing  will  bring.  Both  recent 
and  anticipated  losses  of  faculty,  as  well  as  evidently 
changing  patterns  of  student  interest,  will  continue  to  re- 
quire a  thorough  review  and  unavoidable  alteration  of 
undergraduate  course  offerings.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
budgetary  restrictions  the  department  is  unable  to  fill  its 
vacant  positions,  which  means  that  our  hopes  of  moving 
into  new  and  promising  areas  will  have  to  be  postponed 
once  more,  if  not  abandoned  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Departmental  plans  for  courses  in  Latin  American  and 
African  history  will  be  affected.  The  approval  of  a  tem- 
porary position  in  Russian  history,  however,  will  permit 
the  department  to  hold  the  line  in  Russian  and  Asian 
history. 
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Italian 

There  were  no  significant  changes  in  or  additions 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Italian  during  1975- 
76.  The  courses  given  in  Italy  during  the  summer,  1976, 
had  the  use  of  university  facilities,  that  is,  classrooms 
and  libraries  in  Milan,  Venice,  and  Florence. 

The  department's  program  will  not  be  expanded  during 
the  next  two  years,  although  the  1975-76  enrolment  in- 
creased significantly.  The  only  possible  program  expan- 
sion would  be  from  a  combined  honours  into  honours. 


Linguistics 

During  the  1975-76  academic  year  the  Department 
of  Linguistics  succeeded  in  having  its  previously  drafted 
curriculum  changes  ratified  by  the  various  academic 
bodies.  Plans  for  their  implementation  were  then  under- 
taken. 

The  policies  and  general  lines  of  development,  it  was 
reported,  will  in  all  probability  not  undergo  any  significant 
change.  Review  of  the  new  curriculum  will,  however,  be 
made  on  an  on-going  basis  and  the  necessary  adjustments 
will  be  made. 

The  new  programs  are  being  considered  and,  while 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  students  the  depart- 
ment will  accept,  no  special  steps  are  taken  to  recruit 
students.  The  quality  of  students  is  reported  to  have  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  previous  years  and  as  a  result  no 
changes  have  been  made  to  the  teaching  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  department. 

Two  additions  were  made  to  the  faculty,  one  a  ses- 
sional lecturer  appointment  and  one  a  full-time  faculty 
transfer  from  the  Spanish  department. 


Music 

The  year  1975-76  saw  the  beginnings  of  phase  II  of 
the  long-term  development  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
The  outline  of  our  thinking  in  the  annual  report  of  1974- 
75  has  now  realized  concrete  implementation  (following 
the  approval  of  Senate  for  a  measure  of  practical  music 
teaching  and  accreditation  as  an  adjunct  to  musicological 
and  compositional  study)  by  the  addition  of  half-courses 
of  practical  musical  instruction  for  majors  and  honours 
only,  and  the  appointment  of  part-time  teachers  in  all 
those  branches  of  performance  for  which  there  has  been 
a  demand. 

Furthermore,  the  department  completely  remodelled 
its  course  structure  and  the  requirements  for  degrees  in 
music,  thereby  ensuring  that  students  are  more  fully 
equipped  for  careers  in  music  and/or  entry  to  graduate 
schools.  These  alterations  were  presented  to  Senate  and 
passed  in  the  spring. 

The  following  departmental  activities  of  1975-76 
should  also  be  noted: 

1.  An  increase  in  enrolment  over  the  previous  years  of 
62.5  percent  in  the  B.A.  (music  major)  program  and 
71  percent  in  the  B.  Mus.  (honours)  program  for  a 
total  increase  of  66.2  percent 

2.  The  establishment  of  our  first  off-campus  introductory 
course  at  Sir  Robert  Borden  High  School  with  an 
enrolment  in  excess  of  100  students 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Man,  Ethnological  Division,  as  adjunct  professor; 
the  addition  of  this  international  scholar  should  in- 
crease the  department's  strength  in  the  field  of  Ca- 
nadian ethnomusicology,  a  field  we  have  been  de- 
veloping in  recent  years 

4.  The  continuing  success  of  the  choral  group  and  or- 
chestra, including  a  fine  performance  of  Mozart's 
Requiem  Mass  in  the  spring 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  second  series  of  noon-hour 
concerts  at  which  members  of  the  National  Arts 
Centre  Orchestra  and  others,  including  faculty  and 
students,  have  performed  regularly 

6.  The  provision  of  an  overseas  residence  summer  course 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Church  Music,  Addington 
Palace,  England 

The  feeling  of  the  department  is  that  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  enormous  impact  that  mu- 
sical performance  makes  upon  almost  everyone,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  university.  For  example,  the  in- 
clusion of  applied  music  in  the  department's  program  and 
the  provision  of  practice  rooms  is  of  great  significance 
when  considering  music's  large  enrolment  increase.  In 
addition,  the  university  choir  and  orchestra,  run  by  mem- 
bers of  this  department,  are  activities  which  take  in  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  librarians,  and  mainte- 
nance staff  from  all  parts  of  Carleton;  the  noon-hour 
concerts,  also  run  by  this  department,  minister  to  people 
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throughout  Carleton;  and  the  musical  performances,  such 
as  The  Beggars  Opera,  bring  great  prestige  on  the  whole 
university  community.  The  department  believes  that  this 
performance  impact  is  in  danger  of  being  underrated  in 
considering  the  work  of  the  department,  and  that  it  is  an 
area  that,  with  good  support,  will  produce  highly  satis- 
factory results  in  the  future. 

The  department  has  submitted,  therefore,  that  facil- 
ities for  expansion  in  the  field  of  musical  performance 
should  be  part  of  future  planning  and  that  present  facil- 
ities are  quite  inadequate  if  any  growth  is  to  be  envisaged. 
The  occasional  use  of  Theatre  A,  Southam  Hall,  if  booked 
sufficient  months  ahead,  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  custom- 
designed  music  auditorium  with  normal  adjustable  ac- 
coustics  and  adequate  rehearsal  facilities.  Studio  A,  in 
the  music  department,  though  excellent,  can  only  hold  an 
audience  of  around  seventy,  and  far  fewer  if  performers 
are  more  numerous.  Also,  Studio  A  is  used  for  lectures, 
lecture/recitals,  rehearsals,  recitals,  and  recordings, 
which  causes  a  great  overloading  of  its  facilities. 

The  department  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  modify 
its  basic  view  that  applied  music  at  Carleton  be  con- 
sidered as  an  adjunct  to  theoretical  and  musicological 
study,  but  did  urge  that  performance  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est cards  it  holds  in  the  dissemination  and  adequate 
teaching  of  a  wide  and  deep  musical  education.  Future 
developments  being  considered  are  the  expansion  of  (1) 
electronic  composition  and  research;  (2)  Canadian  music, 
both  in  historical  and  ethnomusicological  areas;  (3) 
performance  opportunities  for  students. 

Philosophy 

As  with  most  humanities  departments,  the  major 
divergence  from  lines  of  development  projected  to  the 
last  annual  report  was  the  integration  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
College  faculty  and  program  into  the  department.  Fortu- 
nately, the  main  lines  of  this  integration  had  already  been 
established  as  there  had  been  a  common  Curriculum 
Committee  for  some  years.  The  department  feels  now 
that  the  offerings  at  St.  Patrick's  are  sufficiently  distinct- 
ive, while  remaining  complementary  to  those  on  the  Rideau 
River  campus,  and  that  thdy  provide  an  excellent  alterna- 
tive undergraduate  program  in  philosophy  while  preparing 
the  student  well  for  honours  level  and  graduate  work. 

The  department  was  gratified  to  have  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  first-year  registration,  due  largely  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  two  popular  courses  on  the  return  from 
sabbatical  leave  of  two  of  our  members  of  faculty.  At  the 
graduate  level,  the  tutorial  program  attracted  as  many 
students  as  the  department  feels  it  can  handle. 

A  visiting  professor  of  religion  provided  a  good  deal 
of  intellectual  stimulation,  contributing  actively  to  the 
life  of  this  department  as  well  as  that  of  the  Department 
of  Religion.  An  exchange  from  Budapest  was,  unfor- 
tunately, not  as  fruitful  as  hoped;  however,  this  first  ex- 
perience of  the  department  in  an  exchange  program  should 
lead  to  further  participation  in  such  programs. 


For  the  first  time  next  year  the  department  will  be 
making  an  off-campus  course  offering.  Further,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  department  will,  by  invitation,  be  participating 
in  the  teaching  of  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  several  members  of 
the  department  in  extra-departmental  administration  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  because  of  the  policy  of  non-replace- 
ment of  persons  on  leave  and  the  loss  of  our  sessional 
lecturership,  the  need  had  arisen  to  rotate  a  greater  num- 
ber of  our  course  offerings  in  the  next  few  years.  Plans 
have  been  developed  for  doing  this,  as  well  as  for  inte- 
grating St.  Patrick's  College  course  offerings  with  those 
on  the  main  campus.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  rotation  will 
permit  the  department  to  continue  to  introduce  new 
course  offerings,  and  especially  ones  of  an  interdiscipli- 
nary nature. 

The  Canadian  Library  of  Philosophy  project,  in  which 
several  members  of  the  department  are  involved  in  an 
editorial  capacity,  is  expected  to  begin  to  issue  publica- 
tions in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Finally,  the  department  also  looks  forward  to  a  further 
increase  in  undergraduate  enrolment  in  the  coming  year 
and  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  record  number  of 
M.A.  theses. 
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Religion 

In  last  year's  report  the  department  announced  that 
two  of  its  principal  objectives  over  the  next  few  years 
were  the  revitalization  of  its  undergraduate  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  its  M.A.  programs.  It  was,  there- 
fore, satisfying  that  the  department  was  able  to  report 
that  in  1975-76  enrolment  increased  by  approximately 
22  percent  from  726  to  884,  the  second-highest  enrolment 
in  the  history  of  the  department.  The  increase  was  most 
noticeable  in  two  established  courses  (34.120  and  34.265) 
and  in  the  new  course,  Women  in  Religious  Traditions 
(34.201),  which  had  an  unexpectedly  high  enrolment. 
There  is  no  indication  that  there  will  be  a  further  increase 
in  1976-77.  Enrolment  in  the  graduate  program  was  six 
part-time  and  four  full-time  students. 

Origin  and  Early  Development  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity (34.120)  was  offered  in  Carleton  Place  during 
the  summer  with  an  enrolment  of  approximately  120. 
The  same  course  will  be  offered  downtown  in  the  1976- 
77  winter  session.  No  special  attempts  have  been  made 
to  recruit  students.  Summer  evening  programs  contain 
basic  introductory  course  and  upper  level  courses  in 
rotation,  to  ensure  that  part-time  students  have  a  reason- 
able number  of  options  in  completing  their  program. 

Russian 

The  1975-76  academic  year  was,  partly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  one  sessional  lecturer  and  of  the 
transformation  of  two  other  lecturers  into  instructors,  a 
year  of  rationalization  and  consolidation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Russian.  Despite  the  loss  of  a  part-time  member, 
however,  the  department  taught,  and  hopes  to  continue 
to  offer,  no  fewer  courses  than  in  the  past.  It  was  also  a 
year  of  preparation  for  future  change,  less  of  substance 
than  of  emphasis. 

The  department  intends  to  strengthen  its  major  and 
honours  program,  which  together  comprise  its  academic 
core,  in  all  ways  possible.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
present  requirements  of  honours  students  are  higher  than 
in  other  language  departments  at  the  university,  the  de- 
partment is  planning  to  demand  of  such  students  not 
eleven  courses  as  at  present  but  ten.  No  reduction  of 
total  course  offerings  is  envisaged,  since  to  sustain  an  hon- 
ours program  in  language  and  literature  the  department 
must  allow  students  a  certain  measure  of  choice.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  foreseen  that  service  courses,  aimed  at 
students  in  other  parts  of  the  university  and  outside  it, 
will  grow  more  significant  in  the  department's  offerings— 
and  to  the  department's  welfare  —  over  the  coming  four 
years. 

Russian  conversation  half-courses  36.101*  and  36.201* 
are  to  be  made  obligatory  for  all  major  and  honours  stu- 
dents, and  will  very  probably  be  upgraded  to  36.201* 
and  36.301*.  It  is  also  planned,  if  teaching  staff  can  be 
found  within  the  department  to  man  such  an  additional 
course,  to  split  Russian  for  Scientists  (36.110)  into  two 


courses.  One  course  would  be  for  natural  scientists  and 
engineers,  the  other  for  social  scientists.  Studies  in  Rus- 
sian Life  and  Culture  (36.360),  in  which  many  non-full- 
time  students  have  been  enrolling,  is  to  be  modified.  It 
will  not  focus  on  a  single  work,  as  originally  conceived, 
but  on  two  or  three. 

Spanish 

The  most  notable  activity  of  the  department  in  1975- 
76  was  the  offering  of  an  intensive  Spanish  program  in 
Spain  in  conjunction  with  the  Escuela  Official  de  Idiomas. 
As  described  in  last  year's  report,  the  program  combined 
a  first  term  of  exclusive  concentration  on  learning  Spanish 
by  students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  a  second  term  at  the  Universidad  Auto- 
noma  de  Barcelona  in  Spain.  The  first  term,  of  course,  was 
designed  to  promote  acquisition  of  the  language;  the  sec- 
ond, consolidation  and  expansion  of  linguistic  skills. 

Faced  with  declining  enrolments,  the  department 
has  made  no  decisions  for  development  that  would  lead 
to  expansion  and  its  program  is  roughly  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year.  It  is  expected  that  this  fall  some  re- 
structuring of  its  program  will  be  considered,  to  take  more 
fully  into  account  the  needs  and  desires  of  today's  stu- 
dents. This  would  probably  not  materialize  as  a  proposal 
to  the  faculty  for  at  least  two  years. 

An  undergraduate  program  in  Latin  American  stud- 
ies at  St.  Patrick's  College  is  also  under  discussion  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  department. 

School  of  Journalism 

The  policies  governing  the  school's  development 
outlined  in  last  year's  annual  report  were  strengthened 
and  improved  during  this  past  academic  year.  Of  special 
importance  was  the  launching  of  the  master's  program  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  slate  of  courses  was  offered 
to  a  full  class  of  graduate  students.  Eight  students  are 
currently  writing  theses  and  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  three  of  them  will  be  ready  for  graduation  at  fall 
convocation,  1976. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  the  master's  program, 
the  school  admitted  students  to  a  qualifying  year  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  one-year  undergraduate  pro- 
gram. During  the  past  academic  semester  three  students 
were  so  registered.  For  1976-77  twelve  such  students 
have  been  admitted  in  addition  to  the  ten  who  will  be 
fully  registered  as  master's  students. 

The  master's  program  is  important  not  only  because 
it  is  an  opportunity  for  students  to  do  advanced  training 
with  highly  qualified  professionals,  but  also  because  it 
further  stimulates  intensive  analytical  and  research 
activities  in  the  school.  These  activities  are  top  priority 
on  the  school's  agenda  for  reasons  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  earlier  reports. 

In  line  with  such  a  priority,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
grant  of  $10,000  was  awarded  to  the  school  by  the  Atkin- 
son Foundation  to  help  establish  a  journal  of  Canadian 
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journalism.  In  the  short  run,  the  journal  will  probably 
be  published  as  "occasional  papers"  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
When  funds  allow  for  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  journal  will 
be  the  principal  source  of  commentary  and  research  in 
Canadian  journalism.  If  there  is  a  model  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  journal,  it  lies  somewhere  between  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  and  Journalism  Quarterly. 
Of  additional  importance  to  the  research  and  analytical 
achievements  of  the  school  was  the  publication  of  two 
books  this  year  by  members  of  faculty  —  The  Law  and  The 
Press  in  Canada  (McClelland  and  Stewart,  Toronto, 
1976)  and  Journalism,  Communication  and  The  Law 
(Prentice-Hall,  Toronto,  1976),  a  reader  which  included 
original  essays  by  several  members  of  the  department. 

The  undergraduate  programs  continued  to  develop. 
More  students  chose  to  take  the  combined  honours  pro- 
grams that  have  been  arranged  during  the  last  two  years 
and  two  new  ones  have  been  entered  in  the  calendar  — 
journalism  and  English  literature  and  journalism  and 
psychology.  As  was  reported  last  year,  the  department 
is  making  every  attempt  to  encourage  able  students  to 
undertake  these  combined  programs  not  only  because 
the  combined  training  improves  their  prospects  in  the 
profession,  but  also  because  they  allow  for  a  more  inten- 
sive intellectual  experience  in  the  university. 

The  job  situation  for  graduating  students  is  reported 
as  being  as  good  as  it  was  last  year  with  the  regular  group 
of  managing  editors  and  broadcast  executives  coming  to 
the  school  to  interview  students. 

Developments  will  continue  along  the  lines  of  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  a  program  in  communica- 
tion studies.  The  committee  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
preparing  to  report  to  the  departmental  committee.  If 
the  program  is  approved  at  the  departmental  as  well  as 
the  faculty  and  Senate  levels,  then  the  school  could  anti- 
cipate growth  in  the  enrolment  in  non-professional 
courses,  some  of  which  are  already  being  offered  and 
some  of  which  would  have  to  be  proposed  along  with  the 
new  program.  The  program  could  be  offered  to  pass  and 
honours  students. 

Institute  of  Canadian  Studies 

The  Institute  of  Canadian  Studies  had  the  busiest 
year  since  it  was  established  in  1957.  A  record  total  of 
eighty-eight  graduate  students  in  different  categories 
were  registered,  thirty-seven  of  them  in  a  full-time  M  A. 
year.  With  the  publication  of  nine  additional  titles,  the 
Carleton  Library  became  a  series  of  100  volumes. 

The  individual  interdisciplinary  programs  developed 
by  students  included  an  extremely  wide  variety  of  areas, 
from  aspects  of  contemporary  northern  life  to  nineteenth 
century  literary  and  historical  questions.  Continuing  a  trend 
of  the  previous  two  years,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
admissions  had  strong  backgrounds  in  the  humanities, 
no  doubt  in  part  reflecting  increased  attention  to  Cana- 
dian literature  and  history  in  undergraduate  university 
offerings.  A  sharp  rise  in  applicants  with  strong  academic 


backgrounds  of  the  kind  required  for  the  institute  seemed 
to  indicate  a  steadily  growing  interest  in  Canadian 
studies  of  an  interdisciplinary  nature. 

The  one  course  provided  by  the  institute  itself,  the 
interdisciplinary  seminar,  grew  to  an  awkward  size.  The 
problem  was  met  in  large  part  by  dividing  the  class  into 
two  groups  for  most  discussions.  This  arrangement  was 
made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  David  Lewis,  visit- 
ing fellow  in  the  institute,  and  Anthony  Westell,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  both  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
seminar  through  the  year.  In  the  fall  term  the  director  of 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  at  Cornell  University, 
who  was  a  visiting  research  fellow,  also  joined  the  sem- 
inar. 

With  its  hundredth  volume  the  Carleton  Library 
claimed  its  place  as  a  major  Canadian  published  series 
of  broad  value  to  university  people  and  interested  mem- 
bers of  a  wider  public.  It  now  includes  a  great  range  of 
works  dealing  with  the  history,  society  and  institutions 
of  Canada,  many  of  them  reprints  of  classic  works,  and 
also  others,  increasingly,  that  are  originals.  The  series  is 
published  through  an  association  with  the  Toronto  publish- 
ing house  of  McClelland  and  Stewart,  although  all  the 
editorial  work  is  done  at  Carleton.  As  in  all  its  work  the 
institute  must  depend  heavily  on  the  help  of  people  in 
other  departments,  as  well  as  the  collaboration  of  the 
faculty  members  on  the  editorial  board  who  make  the 
series  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  indications  of  further 
pressure  for  the  institute  to  grow  as  interest  in  Canadian 
subjects  and  in  interdisciplinary  approaches  continues  to 
increase.  The  ability  or  the  institute  to  meet  such  pres- 
sures will  depend  on  the  sustained  co-operation  of  other 
departments.  So  far  all  the  necessary  assistance  and  in- 
terest has  been  forthcoming  generously,  and  signs  for 
the  future  are  good. 

The  major  research  project  on  the  history  of  the  CCF 
and  NDP  parties  progressed  well  during  the  year,  with  the 
support  of  a  substantial  Canada  Council  grant. 

Committee  on  Comparative  Literature 

Despite  a  limitation  of  faculty  as  a  result  of  sabbatical 
leaves,  members  of  the  committee  managed  to  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  to  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  full-time  students  than  were  offered  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  1975-76  academic  year  saw  the  creation  of  a 
Renaissance  centre  with  the  support  of  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  which  resulted 
in  several  public  lectures,  including  a  symposium  of  Re- 
naissance translation  with  a  number  of  guest  lecturers 
from  other  universities.  Whether  or  not  the  centre  con- 
tinues under  the  auspices  of  comparative  literature,  it 
will  be  supported  by  comparative  literature.  It  is  hoped 
to  incorporate  one  or  more  continuing  research  programs 
within  the  centre. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  which  included  the  dean  of  the 
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Faculty  of  Arts  and  involving  the  dean  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies and  Research  decided  that  three  independent  assess- 
ments should  be  made  of  comparative  literature  (pro- 
grams, instructors,  calibre  of  students,  viewpoints  of 
students,  library  holdings,  etc.)-  This  process  of  internal 
assessment  was  based  on  the  ACAP  appraisals  and  was 
carried  out  by  professors  from  the  Universities  of  North 
Carolina,  Alberta,  and  Queen's.  Although  two  of  the  re- 
ports have  now  been  received,  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  study  them  pending  receipt  of  the  third. 

Comparative  literature,  which  is  a  committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research,  has  at  the 
present  time  a  curious  indeterminate  status.  It  is  expected 
that  the  internal  assessment  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
determining  more  precisely  the  role  of  comparative  lit- 
erature within  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  terms  of  course  offerings,  the  present  commitment 
to  the  500  level  plus  a  few  qualifying  400-level  courses 
could  extend  downwards  (undergraduate  with  more  em- 
phasis on  theory,  methodology,  and  problems  of  literature 
per  se  than  is  offered  by  the  departments  of  national 
literatures). 


Language  Laboratories 

Enrolment  in  language  courses  requiring  use  of  lab- 
oratory space  and  equipment  designed  for  individual 
private  practice  increased  from  1,639  in  1974-75  to  1  880 
in  1975-76.  Total  number  of  potential  users  in  1975-76 
(including  journalism  students)  was  2,130  compared  to 
1,922  in  the  preceding  year.  Nonetheless,  a  look  at  the 
graph  showing  a  comparison  between  weekly  attendance 
in  the  practice  labs  in  1974-75  and  1975-76  shows  a  drop 
in  the  number  of  users  per  week. 

Higher  enrolment  in  language  courses,  in  particular 
in  French,  meant  heavier  demands  of  lab  personnel.  In 
fact,  the  amount  of  time  required  to  produce  teaching 
materials  in  the  lab  for  language  courses  doubled  over 
1974-75.  And,  of  course,  the  servicing  of  tape  recorders 
used  outside  the  labs  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  one  technician. 

Over  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  significant 
change  in  language  teaching  methodology  which  is  now 
making  itself  felt  in  the  labs.  As  mentioned  above,  in- 
dividual practice  in  the  laboratories  is  not  as  heavily  em- 
phasized as  it  used  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in- 
creasing use  of  audio-visual  equipment  in  the  language 
teaching  classroom,  and  this  has  created  a  difficult  situa- 
tion in  the  language  laboratory  complex.  A  full  report 
was  sent  to  the  dean.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  need  for  well-equipped  classrooms  for  language 
teaching  purposes  (classrooms  which  could  be  kept 
locked  and  whose  scheduling  would  be  handled  by  the 
language  lab)  has  completely  outstripped  the  availability 
of  such  rooms.  Scheduling  of  language  courses  using  A/V 
equipment  has  become  a  very  difficult  task.  As  mentioned 
in  the  report  to  the  dean,  the  language  laboratories  would 
have  needed  thirteen  classrooms  to  take  care  of  require- 
ments last  year;  they  had  five.  Current  language  teach- 
ing theory  suggests  that  the  need  will  continue.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  temporary  solution  will  be  found  for  1976-77,  but 
we  will  still  be  short  of  space,  and  there  will  still  be  lan- 
guage classes  using  improperly  equipped  rooms.  Instruc- 
tors will  probably  still  need  to  carry  A/V  equipment  to 
and  from  class,  resulting  in  inconvenience  and  wasted 
time,  and  sometimes  damage  to  equipment  not  designed 
for  such  use.  Long-term  planning  in  this  area  is  urgently 
required. 

Teaching  Methods 

Teaching  methods  within  the  faculty  are,  for  the 
most  part,  traditional  in  nature.  However,  non-traditional 
methods  have  been  undertaken  for  some  time  within  the 
language  departments  where,  as  the  language  laboratory 
report  suggests,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  language  teach- 
ing methodology  from  the  behaviourist  theory  of  language 
acquisition  underlying  the  audio-lingual  method  to  a  cog- 
nitive or  "mentalist"  view  which  requires  less  drill 
(pattern  practice)  and  less  use  of  the  practice  labs. 

In  their  attempts  to  provide  effective  language  training, 
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the  modern  language  departments  must  take  into  account 
the  necessity  to  accommodate  students  from  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds.  To  this  end  a  number  of  different 
approaches  to  language  instruction  have  been  and  are 
currently  being  explored.  Use  was  made  in  the  French 
department  of  Dialogue  Canada  for  beginners'  classes 
(one  of  which  was  reserved  for  faculty  and  support  staff), 
and  in  the  summer  language  course  offered  in  Italy  by 
the  Italian  department  a  new  manual  was  utilized  that 
had  been  designed  to  address  the  particular  needs  of  the 
course.  Another  new  manual  prepared  for  Italian  begin- 
ners by  a  member  of  the  department  is  also  being  employ- 
ed on  an  experimental  basis  and  will  be  followed  by 
one  for  intermediate  Italian  next  year. 

In  other  areas  of  the  faculty  increasing  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  is  being  made,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics  a  small  film  library  is  in  the  making  as 
a  result.  The  Department  of  History  reported  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  some  courses  have 
replaced  discussion  groups  with  small  tutorial  groups, 
particularly  where  deficiencies  in  learning  skills  are 
apparent.  Also,  the  Department  of  Music  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  rotating  instructors  in  the  first-  and  second-year 
courses  so  that  both  students  and  instructors  avoid  repe- 
tition and  staleness. 

Students 

For  almost  all  undergraduate  departments  in  the 
faculty  the  recruitment  of  students  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  preparation  of  brochures.  These  profiles  of  depart- 
mental programs  and  activities  have  been  produced  in 
conjunction  with  the  Information  Office,  Graphic  Services, 
and  the  High  School  Liaison  Office  for  circulation  to 
secondary  schools  and  for  responses  to  individual  re- 
quests for  information.  It  is  expected  that  during  the 
1976-77  academic  year  all  departments  will  have  their 
undergraduate  programs  brought  to  the  attention  of  po- 
tential students  via  the  wide  distribution  of  these  bro- 
chures. Plans  for  graduate  brochures  to  supplement  the 
poster  information  which  is  at  present  widely  distributed 
by  the  departments  are  being  considered. 

In  addition,  certain  departments  emphasized  per- 
sonal contacts  with  other  university  departments  in  order 
to  attract  promising  students.  The  music  department  also 
reported  that  a  good  relationship  with  the  music  and 
drama  editors  of  the  local  newspapers  results  in  regular 
news  items  about  departmental  activities.  And  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  departments  offeringoff-campus  courses,  many 
inquiries  regarding  other  such  off-campus  course  offer- 
ings have  followed. 

By  far  the  majority  of  departments  reported  that  en- 
rolment limitations  had  not  been  required  at  either  the 
undergraduate  or  the  graduate  level,  the  exceptions  being 
classics  (graduate),  history  (graduate),  journalism  (un- 
dergraduate), and  music  (undergraduate).  However,  a 
large  number  indicated  that  unless  the  resource  picture 


improved  considerably,  enrolment  limitations  seemed  an 
inevitable  next  step. 

The  Departments  of  Classics  and  Music,  together  with 
the  School  of  Journalism,  were  pleased  to  report  that 
the  calibre  and  attitude  of  their  students  was  quite  note- 
worthy. Journalism  in  particular  observed  that  the  morale 
of  the  school  was  quite  high,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
dedicated  and  hardworking  group  of  students  who  in 
1975-76  completed  the  one-year  program.  Throughout 
the  remaining  departments  of  the  faculty  there  was  re- 
ported considerable  variation,  with  pockets  of  excellence 
being  noted. 

The  French  department  also  observed  that  a  majority 
of  graduate  students  preferred  to  earn  their  master's 
degrees  by  taking  the  required  courses  rather  than  by 
writing  a  master's  thesis.  However,  the  Committee  on 
Comparative  Literature  reported  that  "many  students 
would  have  wished  to  write  a  thesis  but  have  not  done  so 
for  financial  reasons."  The  Spanish  department  also 
noted  the  frequency  with  which  graduate  students  men- 
tioned that  their  economic  difficulties  had  increased 
greatly.  The  English  department  comments  indicated 
that  many  of  its  potential  graduate  students  had  declined 
offers  of  admission  to  Carleton's  graduate  program  for 
1976  "in  order  to  accept  a  larger  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port elsewhere."  As  a  consequence,  it  reported,  that  de- 
partment's full-time  graduate  enrolment  in  1976-77  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  50  percent  of  1975-76,  an  occurrence 
that  the  department  linked  with  the  fact  that  its  level  of 
funding  fell  well  below  the  provincial  average  for  grad- 
uate students  in  English. 

The  language  departments  of  the  faculty  also  seemed 
to  present  one  common  observation,  namely,  that 
students  appear  to  be  more  fluent  in  spoken  language 
but  inadequately  prepared  to  cope  with  written  work. 
Ignorance  of  grammar  was  noted  as  a  major  cause  for 
concern.  The  history  department  observed  perhaps  a 
more  serious  problem  when  it  stated  that  "even  more 
alarming  than  the  lack  of  basic  skills  in  syntax  and  gram- 
mar is  the  fact  that  some  students  seem  to  resent  the 
fact  that  they  should  have  to  acquire  such  skills  to  pass 
such  courses  (and)  that  students  seem  now  to  expect  that 
the  normal  grade  is  a  B,  rather  than  a  C." 

Community  Relations 

One  of  the  traditional  modes  of  community  inter- 
action in  the  arts  is  live  theatre,  in  the  form  of  plays, 
dramatic  readings,  and  poetry  readings.  The  Departments 
of  Classics,  English,  German,  and  Spanish  each  sponsored 
or  performed  such  activities  and  drew  large  audiences  for 
the  performances.  Yonder  Lies  the  Valley,  an  historical 
play  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
was  produced  by  the  Great  Canadian  Theatre  Company, 
directed  by  a  member  of  the  English  department,  and  in- 
volved the  efforts  of  several  other  faculty  members.  The 
play  toured  Ottawa  Valley  towns  with  much  success. 
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The  Spanish  Theatre  Group  from  the  University  of 
Laval  was  invited  to  Carleton  and  staged  two  plays  in  the 
auditorium  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  as  did  the  Peter  Arnott 
Marionette  Theatre  on  an  invitation  from  the  classics  de- 
partment to  perform  Aristophanes'  The  Birds  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  almost  200. 

A  number  of  poetry  readings  occurred  involving  fac- 
ulty members,  either  in  the  role  of  sponsor-producer  or 
as  author-reader.  The  German  department,  together  with 
the  Goethe  Institute,  sponsored  a  reading  from  Ingeborg 
Buchmann's  poetry,  performed  by  the  German  actress 
Marianne  Hoppe.  The  English  department  hosted  a  num- 
ber of  readings  given  by  poets  sponsored  by  the  League 
of  Canadian  Poets,  as  well  as  those  by  two  well-known, 
visiting  poets,  Earle  Birney  and  Daryl  Hine. 


And,  as  in  previous  years,  theatrical  productions 
funded  by  the  President's  Fine  Arts  Committee  were  co- 
ordinated by  a  member  of  the  English  department  and 
staged  both  on  campus  and  off.  The  major  project  of  the 
co-ordinator's  theatre  year  was  the  presentation  of  an 
original  play  about  local  history,  Martin  McCormack's 
Tours  of  Duty,  which  was  directed  by  the  co-ordinator. 
The  co-ordinator  worked  with  the  author,  a  Carleton  stu- 
dent, over  several  months  preparing  the  script  for  the 
stage.  Finally,  in  mid-January,  it  was  presented  for 
two  afternoons  as  part  of  PM  Theatre  (an  informal,  noon- 
time vehicle  for  student  skits  and  plays),  and  one  evening. 
In  addition,  the  play  was  taken  off  campus  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  community  at  large.  It  was  presented  first  at 
Glebe  Community  Centre  where  it  was  warmly  received. 
Then  the  following  night  it  was  taken  to  South  Carleton 
High  School  in  Richmond.  The  audience  there  was  parti- 
cularly interested  and  appreciative  because  the  play  told 
a  story  that  took  place  at  a  very  early  stage  in  that  town's 


history. 

The  modern  language  departments  continued  to  inter- 
act with  the  Ottawa-area  community  by  providing  lan- 
guage courses  for  non-specialists,  particularly  in  French. 
These  courses  were  in  great  demand  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  over  the  past  few  years  senior  citizens 
have  been  taking  the  courses  in  increasing  numbers.  In 
addition,  these  departments  were  sometimes  called  upon 
to  provide  translations  for  various  individuals  and  organ- 
izations. 

One  of  the  roles  performed  by  the  language  depart- 
ments has  traditionally  been  that  of  facilitating  the  flow 
of  cultural  and  educational  information  from  the  various 
embassies  to  the  Carleton  community.  To  this  end,  the 
Spanish  department's  production  and  co-ordination  of  a 
Radio  Carleton  program,  "Musica  y  dialogo",  presented 
interviews  with  personalities  and  music  from  Spain, 
Latin  America,  Italy,  and  Brazil.  Associations  with  cultural 
and  educational  societies  were  maintained  and  developed 
by  departments  in  the  faculty.  Under  the  management  of 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  department,  the  Carleton-owned 
publication,  Revista  canadiense  de  estudies  hispanicos, 
was  in  May,  1975,  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Hispanists.  A  member  of  the 
Italian  department  served  on  a  committee  for  a  multi- 
culturalism  conference  of  multi-ethnic  women,  while  an- 
other participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  of  Ottawa.  And,  as  a  matter  of  continued  import- 
ance, departments  engaged  in  activities  connected  with 
the  necessary  liaison  with  secondary  school  teachers'  as- 
sociations, regional  associations,  and  the  National  Library 
Committee. 
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Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 


Dean's  Introduction 

A  change  in  name,  though  scarcely  in  status,  was 
approved  for  Division  II  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  by  Senate 
and  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  is  obviously  still  too  early 
to  speak  of  effects  that  nomenclature  and  a  separate  fac- 
ulty board  will  have  on  our  destinies.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing (twenty  days  after  formal  inception)  there  has  been 
no  substantial  evidence  of  change.  Thus,  mutatis  mutandis 
yields  to  plus  ga  change  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose. 

The  social  science  departments,  schools,  and  institute 
continued  to  show  genuine  academic  strength  in  the  face 
of  still  increasing  numbers  of  students.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  observe  the  placement  of  the 
majority  of  our  Ph.D.  graduates  in  academic  posts,  while 
those  graduating  from  master's  programs  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  a  wide  variety  of  employers  as  suitably 
educated. 

The  Norman  Paterson  Centre,  which  will  be  the 
focus  for  all  international  studies  and  exchange  programs, 
was  brought  into  being  during  the  year.  Its  main  compo- 
nent, the  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Af- 
fairs, demonstrated  throughout  the  year  its  established 
maturity  as  a  graduate  school  and  its  real  impact  on 
scholarly  work  in  international  affairs.  The  Institute 
of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  has  not  become  a 
formal  component  of  the  centre,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
detente  dulcet  is  the  rule. 

The  School  of  Social  Work  was  appraised  for  inter- 
nal uses  by  consultants  appointed  from  other  universi- 
ties. The  experience  was  helpful  in  assisting  the  school 
in  the  preparation  of  new  academic  and  administrative 
arrangements.  It  is  expected  that  a  significant  number 
of  the  consultants'  recommendations  will  be  implemented 
during  the  forthcoming  academic  year. 

The  School  of  Commerce  has  had  another  year  of  in- 
creasing growth  in  student  numbers,  courses  offered,  and 
in  instructional  staff.  The  school  has  now  taken  respon- 
sibility for  a  range  of  courses  in  administration,  finance, 
and  marketing  which  were  previously  offered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economics.  This  change  has  required  more 
diversity  in  faculty  specialization  in  the  school.  Work 
space,  both  in  offices  and  lecture  facilities,  continued  to 
be  a  critical  factor  in  commerce.  There  are,  as  yet,  no 
clear  signs  of  decreasing  student  interest  in  this  area  of 
study. 

The  School  of  Public  Administration  has  also  been 
experiencing  the  mixed  blessings  of  success.  It  is  dubious 
whether  further  growth  may  be  tolerated  in  view  of  limita- 
tions on  full-time  faculty,  accommodation,  and  operating 
budget. 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  begins  the  1976-77 
academic  year  with  new  chairmen  in  all  of  its  major  de- 
partments but  one,  and  new  directors  in  public  admin- 
istration, international  affairs  and  commerce  have  been 


or  will  be  appointed  during  the  first  term  of  this  year. 
The  retiring  set  of  academic  administrators  have  given 
strong  and  effective  leadership.  The  quality  of  the  new 
appointees  is  such  that  one  may  expect  a  continuance  of 
sound  academic  activity  and  effective  administration. 

During  the  year  the  integration  of  teaching  faculty 
previously  designated  as  St.  Patrick's  College  staff  was 
fully  accomplished  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Economics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology/Anthropol- 
ogy. Effective  departmental  control  of  the  programs  of 
the  college  now  seems  to  be  established.  It  is  expected 
that  this  change  will  finally  lead  to  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  effort  as  well  as  to  a  common  quality  of  aca- 
demic work  on  the  two  campuses,  at  least  in  the  four  dis- 
ciplines involved.  The  major  cost  to  the  faculty  is  an  in- 
creased liability  in  terms  of  required  reductions  in  faculty 
members. 

In  the  individual  reports  which  follow,  expression  is 
given  to  the  problems  associated  with  implementing 
dynamic  and  popular  programs  within  an  essentially  en- 
trenched and  inert  system.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
endorse  the  moderate  and  thoughtful  statements  of  the 
chairmen  and  directors  of  the  faculty. 

R.A.  Wendt 
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Programs  and  Policies 
Economics 

During  1975-76  the  department  concentrated  on  two, 
broad  policy  areas.  The  first  is  the  honours  program  which 
was  upgraded  in  quality  with  the  removal  of  the  third-class 
degree  and  the  addition  of  two  half-courses  in  theory  at  the 
senior  level  to  fill  what  was  perceived  to  be  a  vacuum 
after  our  second-year  core.  In  addition,  an  increase  in  the 
entry  requirements  for  senior-level  honours  courses  is  plan- 
ned. These  changes  are  consistent  with  the  department's 
traditional  concern  for  solid  undergraduate  training  which 
has  facilitated  the  placement  of  the  department's  better 
graduates  in  the  best  graduate  schools  on  this  continent 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  accompanying  substantial 
fellowship  awards. 

Secondly,  planning  of  a  Ph.D.  program  has  taken  a 
promising  if  complicated  path.  The  department  has  decided 
to  try  to  include  the  University  of  Ottawa  within  its  "Econ- 
omic Policy  in  Canada"  framework.  The  strength  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  in  the  fields  of  international  develop- 
ment and  urban  and  regional  economics  will  be  combined 
with  the  four  existing  fields  (industrial  organization,  public 
finance,  money  and  trade,  and  urban  and  regional  econ- 
omics), while  the  resources  of  both  departments  should 
enable  an  improved  capacity  to  offer  courses  in  theory 
and  quantitative  methods.  The  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  program  design  are  being  worked  out,  and  the 
plans  will  be  submitted  for  appraisal  in  the  near  future. 

Geography 

Despite  a  tighter  budget  situation,  and  what  many 
perceived  as  a  less  palatable  climate  in  the  university,  the 
Department  of  Geography  continued  to  offer  an  effective 
program.  Indeed,  improvements  were  engineered  in  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  and  an  increased 
level  of  research  and  publication  was  attained  during  the 
year. 

Undergraduate  instruction  continued  to  represent  a 
heavy  load  on  faculty  in  1975-76.  Modifications  in  the  un- 
dergraduate program  were  initiated  by  the  Curriculum 
Committee  during  the  current  year,  with  emphasis  on 
second-year  courses  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  honours 
program.  These  changes  include  modularization  in  the 
introductory  course  (45.101)  which  was  successfully  in- 
troduced and  favourably  regarded  by  an  increased  student 
enrolment.  The  role  of  the  introductory  course  has  been 
clarified  with  different  modules  providing  a  base  from 
which  200-level  courses  are  developed.  Completion  of  ap- 
propriate prerequisite  modules  aided  some  twenty-five  stu- 
dents in  placement  in  200-level  courses  in  this  year  of 
partial  operation  of  the  system.  The  scheme  has  been  ad- 
vertised through  normal  channels  for  the  academic  year 
1976-77.  Finally,  an  analysis  of  student  questionnaires 
concerning  the  undergraduate  program,  distributed  after 
spring  final  examination,  1976,  considerably  helped  in  a 


program  redesign  beyond  first  year. 

Modifications  were  also  effected  at  the  graduate  le>  el 
as  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  developed  new  proce- 
dures for  M.A.  applicant  processing  and  selection  and  for 
M.A.  advisory  committees.  Eleven  new  M.A.  students  were 
accepted  during  the  1975-76  academic  year,  making  a  total 
of  twelve  full-time  and  twenty-one  part-time  students.  The 
increase  in  part-time  M.A.  students  is  in  line  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Academic  Planning  (ACAP)  recom- 
mendations for  this  department.  Five  graduate  students 
were  assisted  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Re- 
search during  the  year  with  funds  to  attend  conferences  or 
symposia  in  Ontario  that  were  relevant  to  their  thesis  re- 
search. Five  M.A.  degrees  were  completed  in  1975-76,  two 
of  these  assessed  "with  distinction". 

In  very  general  terms  the  department's  discussions 
during  the  year  led  to  an  agreement  in  principle  that  mem- 
bers of  the  department  would  be  prepared  to  give  increased 
priority  in  research  to  the  applied  aspects  of  the  discipline 
through  a  focus  on  development,  with  a  particular  emphasis 
on  Canada  and  some  Third  World  countries.  The  prime 
themes  were  identified  as  "Processes  of  Interdependent 
Development"  and  "Physical  Processes  in  Environmental 
Management". 

Greater  utilization  of  our  faculty,  support  staff,  and 
resources  for  publication  of  material  useful  to  the  persons 
and  institutions  in  the  Eastern  Ontario  area  remains  an 
objective.  After  preliminary  planning  on  an  atlas  of  Eastern 
Ontario,  it  is  expected  that  faculty  will  contribute  themes 
and  materials  for  preparation  of  text  and  plates. 

Increased  attention  to  field  work  and  real-world  learning 
experience  is  desired  by  most  members  of  the  department. 
It  is  planned  to  increase  the  range  of  the  second-year  field 
camp.  Simulation  and  simulation  games  are  likely  to  be 
used  to  an  increased  extent  as  part  of  this  process.  It  is 
anticipated  that  any  "challenge  for  credit"  will  come  from 
the  significant  number  of  students  involved  in  field  work 
with  various  government  agencies. 

There  is  still  the  outstanding  need  to  bring  the  depart- 
ment together  physically,  rather  than  spread  over  five  floors 
and  four  towers  of  the  Loeb  Building.  The  present  arrange- 
ments interfere  seriously  with  the  effective  operation  of 
the  department  and  development  of  programs. 

And,  as  recorded  last  year,  improved  communication, 
not  only  with  high  schools  but  also  with  the  surrounding 
community  in  general,  is  an  objective  which  it  is  expected 
will  receive  increased  attention.  The  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy is  still  much  too  modest  in  relation  to  its  resources 
and  faculty  capabilities. 

No  new  undergraduate  programs  are  being  initiated 
currently.  Rather,  the  current  round  of  rationalization  of 
our  undergraduate  programs  should  be  completed.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  should  complete  its  present  round 
of  reviews  by  paying  further  attention  to  the  third-  and 
fourth-year  course  offerings  on  both  the  human  and  phy- 
sical sides.  This  will  involve  some  renumbering  and  re- 
grouping of  courses  and  should  to  some  extent  ease  the 
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demands  on  faculty  for  undergraduate  teaching.  The  major 
outstanding  item  requiring  development  is  the  field  experi- 
ence program. 

Three  major  developments  at  the  graduate  level  are 
significant.  First,  the  adoption  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  development  as  a  major  research  focus,  with 
"Canada-Third  World  Development  Processes"  and  "Phy- 
sical Constraints  on  Development"  as  major  themes,  will 
more  readily  reveal  the  applied  aspect  of  our  graduate 
instruction  and  research  supervision.  It  will  offer  graduate 
students  a  focus  that  is  not  represented  in  other  depart- 
ments of  geography  in  Ontario.  Implications  for  changes 
in  graduate  course  offerings  are  currently  being  considered 
by  the  departmental  graduate  committee.  This  should  have 
the  result  of  identifying  more  specific  focus  to  the  geography 
graduate  program,  particularly  to  thesis  research,  of  which 
some  80  percent  is  of  an  applied  nature.  A  part  of  this  re- 
structuring will  involve  the  co-operative  cartography 
project,  including  at  least  Carleton's  emphasis  on  computer 
cartography.  Coverage  of  remote  sensing  aspects  has  still 
to  be  resolved. 

Second,  completion  of  an  M.A.  degree  by  means  other 
than  thesis  is  under  consideration  by  the  departmental 
Graduate  Studies  Committee.  Should  there  be  a  change  in 
our  present  M.A.  by  research  thesis  only,  this  would  make 
the  M.A.  much  more  feasible  for  part-time  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

And  third,  discussion  of  Ph.D.  programs  is  still  under 
way  and  is  tending  not  only  toward  a  search  for  co-operative 
arrangements  possible  with  Queen's  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  but  also  toward  one  with  other  units  at  Carleton. 
This  reflects  continuance  of  some  beneficial  past  experience 
and  its  prospective  extension  to  other  departments  such  as 
geology,  civil  engineering,  economics,  history,  and  sociol- 
ogy. 

In  general  the  department  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
university  and  departments  to  provide  more  flexible  op- 
portunity for  part-time  students,  and  in  general  would  be 
in  support  of  any  arrangements  to  provide  a  more  flexible 
arrangement  of  course  and  program  opportunities  for 
these  students.  However,  there  is  a  cost  involved,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  department  on  its  own  to  provide  such  op- 
portunity unless  the  university  is  prepared  to  encourage 
and  support  this  financially.  There  is  significant  interest 
in  developing  non-formal,  off-campus  undergraduate 
course  work  based  on  the  self-instruction  modules  developed 
by  the  101  group. 

Law 

Interest  in  the  study  of  law  at  the  undergraduate  level 
continues  to  grow  with  an  increase  of  over  27  percent  in 
the  number  of  students  taking  a  single  course  in  law.  The 
number  of  combined  honours  and  majors  in  law  and  an- 
other discipline  also  continues  to  grow.  This  year  at  Spring 
Convocation  there  were  fifty-three  such  students  grad- 
uated, including  seven  from  St.  Patrick's  College. 

During  1975-76  the  department  continued  to  develop 


close  ties  with  the  Law  Reform  Commission  of  Canada, 
both  through  the  Jurisprudence  Centre  and  employment  of 
members  of  the  commission  as  sessional  lecturers. 

The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the  department's  pro- 
gram was  increasingly  emphasized.  A  faculty  member 
participated  in  the  Technology,  Society  and  Environment 
project  and  several  courses  and  seminars  at  the  graduate 
level  will  be  continued  for  students  in  the  School  of  Public 
Administration  and  School  of  International  Affairs.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  from  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Faculty  of  Engineering  for  courses  in  the  commercial  law 
area.  Enrolment  in  Law  51.220:  Commercial  Law  rose  to 
550  in  1975-76  with  the  great  majority  of  students  coming 
from  the  School  of  Commerce. 

The  department  has  developed  a  half-course,  Legal 
Aspects  of  Sport,  which  was  inaugurated  during  the  sum- 
mer session,  1976.  Two  other  courses  which  have  not  been 
given  for  a  couple  of  years  for  various  reasons  are  being 
reactivated  in  1976-77  —  Law  and  Native  Peoples  ot  Canada 
and  Women  and  the  Legal  Process.  The  three  courses  just 
mentioned,  although  not  primarily  established  for  part-time 
students,  will  be  heavily  subscribed  by  them. 

The  course  51.201:  Elements  of  Law  was  redesigned 
in  1975-76  especially  for  high  school  teachers  engaged 
in  teaching  law.  This  was  well  received  and  will  be  continued 
both  in  the  fall-winter  and  summer  sessions.  A  new  course, 
51.322:  International  Economic  Law  I,  is  planned  for 
1976-77.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  in 
commerce,  economics,  and  international  affairs. 

While  the  department  is  loath  to  restrict  undergraduate 
enrolment  in  view  of  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  ex- 
posure to  legal  studies,  this  may  soon  be  necessary  if  no 
increase  in  full-time  faculty  is  permitted.  With  the  increase 
in  enrolment  in  1975-76,  the  department  is  close  to  the 
limit  of  its  resources  and  future  increases  in  enrolment 
can  only  result  in  larger  classes  and  seminars  with  decreas- 
ing quality  in  the  services  rendered.  In  addition,  the  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  restrictions  in  the 
collective  agreement  on  the  hiring  of  sessional  lecturers. 
This  is  particularly  serious  in  the  case  of  the  law  depart- 
ment which  in  the  past  has  had  to  rely  heavily  on  the  ser- 
vices of  sessionals. 

The  size  of  the  department's  honours  program  must  be 
based  on  the  size  of  our  full-time  faculty.  No  immediate 
restrictions  are  foreseen.  With  the  present  full-time  fac- 
ulty we  should  be  able  to  supervise  up  to  approximately 
fifty  honours  research  essays  in  any  one  year. 

There  were  five  regular  meetings  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Centre  this  year  at  which  the  following  were  discussed: 

(1)  the  National  Council  of  Churches  conference  on  alter- 
natives to  incarceration,  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts; 

(2)  the  problems  of  evaluating  the  criminal  justice  system; 

(3)  the  ordinary  person  in  the  legal  process;  (4)  the  concept 
of  legal  need;  and  (5)  Robert  M.  Pirsig's  book  Zen  and  the 
Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance:  an  inquiry  into  values. 

With  respect  to  its  plans  for  research,  the  department 
is  in  a  good  position  to  conduct  advanced  research  in  the 
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following  areas:  (1 )  the  teaching  of  law  in  secondary  schools 
and  to  the  layman;  (2)  law,  social  policy,  and  philosophy 
with  emphasis  on  change  and  law  reform;  (3)  administra- 
tive and  legislative  problems  and  international  affairs. 


Political  Science 

In  contrast  with  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  enrol- 
ment figures  for  1975-76  indicated  a  shift  in  the  depart- 
ment's students  from  major  to  honours  programs  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  part-time  students.  Major  students 
in  political  science  totalled  128  full-time  and  57  part-time; 
combined  majors  81  full-time  and  50  part-time;  and  com- 
bined honours  77  full-time  and  13  part-time.  There  were  in 
addition  16  full-time  and  4  part-time  major  students  located 
at  the  St.  Patrick's  College  campus,  as  well  as  14  full-time 
and  2  part-time  combined  majors,  and  4  full-time  and  2 
part-time  combined  honours.  At  the  graduate  level  the  de- 
partment registered  42  Ph.D.  students,  33  M.A.  (with  7  en- 
rolled in  the  qualifying  year),  and  38  part-time  students 
(12  Ph.D.,  25  M.A.,  and  1  qualifying  year). 

The  department's  faculty  members  numbered  forty- 
one  with  nine  on  sabbatical  or  leave  of  absence.  The  depart- 
ment's ability  to  utilize  all  of  the  faculty  in  its  own  teach- 
ing programs  is  limited  by  the  involvement  of  a  number  of 
them  in  the  programs  of  the  university's  various  schools 
and  institutes.  Several  members  of  the  department  assumed 
notable  offices  during  the  year,  two  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  national  organizations,  and  a  third  being  named 
professor  emeritus  and  also  being  granted  an  honorary 
degree. 

One  public  lecture,  'The  Class  Question  and  the  National 
Question:  Where  Do  They  Intersect?",  was  sponsored  by 
the  department  in  February,  with  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of  Manitoba,  and  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Economics,  McGill  University,  as 
participants.  The  Occasional  Papers  series  published  paper 
number  4,  'The  1974  Federal  Election:  A  Preliminary  Re- 
port", in  the  fall  of  1975. 

The  department  is  not  considering  new  programs  at  the 


undergraduate  or  graduate  level,  but  several  new  courses 
were  introduced  (and  others  dropped)  in  developing  core 
courses  at  the  fifth-year  level  for  the  Ph.D.  program.  The 
policy  of  rotating  third-  and  fourth-year  courses  between 
day  and  evening  divisions  has  been  continued  to  assist 
undergraduate  students  to  complete  degree  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

There  is  no  specific  limit  on  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uate students,  although  in  some  cases  individual  courses 
may  have  limited  enrolment.  Students  whose  past  record 
world  seem  to  preclude  the  successful  completion  of  an 
honours  essay  have  been  discouraged  from  continuing  in 
honours;  a  study  of  the  completion  rate  of  honours  essays 
showed  that  for  the  period  1972-73  to  the  fall  of  1975  only 
one-half  of  the  students  registered  in  the  honours  essay  had 
completed  the  work.  The  grade  point  average  for  those  who 
had  not  completed  the  course  was  7.0  or  below  in  political 
science. 

Each  year  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  of  the  de- 
partment decides  the  quota  for  admissions  in  the  following 
year.  This  quota  is  based  on  the  existing  level  of  supervision 
responsibility  in  the  department  and  the  rule  applied  is 
that  the  department  will  admit  only  that  number  of  well- 
qualified  students  for  whom  adequate  supervision  can  be 
provided.  After  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  late  sixties  and 
the  early  seventies,  the  department  now  aims  at  a  steady- 
state  system  of  twenty-five  new  full-time  M.A.  students 
each  year  and  ten  Ph.D.  students.  A  study  of  statistics  over 
time  shows  a  55  percent  rate  completion  for  M.A.'s  and 
30-40  percent  completion  rate  for  Ph.D.  students. 

As  the  department  has  become  better  known,  the  num- 
ber of  well-qualified  applicants  for  graduate  studies  has 
increased  substantially.  As  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to 
raise  the  standards  for  admission  to  levels  which  are  pro- 
bably the  highest  in  the  country  in  political  science.  Pre- 
cise data  are  difficult  to  come  by,  and  this  conclusion  was 
reached  only  after  the  department  had  compared  its  admis- 
sions decisions  with  political  science  departments  of  other 
Ontario  universities.  Data  released  by  ACAP  in  1974-75 
showed  that  Carleton's  political  science  department  was 
alone  in  admitting  only  those  students  with  first-class 
standing  to  its  Ph.D.  program.  For  the  past  three  years 
this  rule  has  been  adhered  to,  and  for  1976-77  the  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  limit  acceptances  to  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram to  only  those  students  with  B+  scholastic  indices  or 
higher. 

There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
Canada  Council  Fellowships  and  Ontario  Graduate  Schol- 
arships. Next  year  the  department  will  have  six  Canada 
Council  holders  among  the  Ph.D.  students,  its  highest  num- 
ber to  date.  More  than  half  of  the  Ph.D.  students  are  funded 
from  outside  agencies.  The  doctoral  students  have  also 
demonstrated  a  strong  professional  orientation,  and  the 
Carleton  students  have  dominated  the  graduate  student 
panels  each  year  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Canadian 
Political  Science  Association.  Joint  faculty-student  publi- 
cations have  also  increased. 
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A  certain  slowing-up  in  the  rate  of  completion  of  degrees 
occurred  this  year.  The  general  state  of  the  job  market 
outside  the  university  may  be  the  principal  cause,  but  the 
increasing,  competing  demands  on  faculty  contact  time 
may  also  be  relevant.  Given  the  high  quality  of  the  grad- 
uate program,  the  pressure  on  faculty  for  increased  under- 
graduate course  loads  at  the  expense  of  graduate  supervi- 
sion constitutes  a  serious  misappropriation  of  resources 
which  the  department  feels  must  be  corrected  before  it  be- 
gins to  damage  the  graduate  program. 

Graduate  admissions  were  affected  this  year  by  the 
amount  of  support  that  could  be  provided  by  the  univer- 
sity. The  department  increased  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
tribution to  teaching  assistantships,  but  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  continuing  Ph.D.  students  to  support,  firm  rules  had 
to  be  applied.  No  Ph.D.  student  beyond  the  third  year  was 
offered  a  teaching  assistantship,  although  this  was  viewed 
as  a  possible  constraint  on  their  ability  to  continue,  par- 
ticularly for  those  students  who  are  on  student  visas  and 
are  unable  to  find  alternative  employment.  Even  with  this 
rule  designed  to  allow  sufficient  funds  for  incoming  stu- 
dents, there  were  still  a  number  of  well-qualified  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  students  to  whom  the  department  was  unable 
to  make  teaching  assistantship  offers.  In  at  least  one  case, 
that  student  was  lost  for  admission  as  a  result.  More  may 
be  lost  by  September. 

Psychology 

The  department  continued  its  overall  examination  of 
the  undergraduate  program  which  began  last  year.  The 
primary  function  of  the  examination  was  to  establish  a 
series  of  educational  priorities  and  responsibilities  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  modify  the  curriculum  to  meet  these  criteria. 
In  general  the  department  feels  that  it  has  a  definite  aca- 
demic responsibility  to  provide  both  a  general  educational 
curriculum  which  will  attract  students  who  are  not  psy- 
chology majors  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  type  of 
educational  opportunities  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  psy- 
chology majors  and  honours  students.  It  is  felt  that  because 
of  the  large  number  of  students  with  whom  the  department 
must  deal,  individual  students,  particularly  in  the  pass  pro- 
gram, have  not  been  able  to  receive  the  personal  attention 
that  students  have  been  given  in  other  areas  of  the  univer- 
sity. There  appears  to  be  a  reluctance  to  initiate  any  new 
program  which  will  increase  the  number  of  students  the 
department  has  to  serve  before  it  is  satisfied  that  it  is  pro- 
viding a  relatively  high  quality  education  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  already  enrolled  in  psychology.  Most  new 
programs  which  may  be  developed  will  be  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  existing  students  better  and  probably  will  be 
of  an  applied  nature.  Here  many  of  the  interests  of  the 
members  of  St.  Patrick's  campus  dovetail  with  those  on  the 
main  campus. 

The  integration  of  the  programs  in  psychology  offered 
at  St.  Patrick's  College  presented  numerous  problems  for 
the  department,  as  did  the  reformulating  of  descriptions 
of  teaching  duties  associated  with  the  49.100  courses  and 


the  reclassification  of  these  positions  from  demonstrator 
to  instructor. 

The  1975-76  budget  permitted  the  department  to  con- 
tinue much  in  the  same  way  as  it  operated  in  the  past.  The 
major  effect  of  the  budget,  as  well  as  the  general  financial 
status  of  the  university,  was  to  decrease  the  motivation 
for  planning  and  developing  new  programs  which  could 
lead  to  expansion  and  to  increase  the  desire  to  seek  better 
ways  to  serve  the  students  who  are  currently  taking  psy- 
chology courses.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
developed  a  type  of  incentive  program  to  encourage  de- 
partments which  already  have  a  large  course  load  to  pro- 
vide still  more  programs  which  will  attract  students  but 
which  will  directly  benefit  the  individual  department  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  university. 

Sociology/A  n  th  ropology 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  having  adopted  a  con- 
siderable number  of  course  changes  and  some  alterations 
in  program  the  previous  year,  the  department  made  very 
few  changes.  Two  new  half-courses  on  the  native  people  of 
North  America  were  added.  When  combined  with  the  re- 
design of  an  existing  fourth-year  course  in  the  same  gen- 
eral area,  these  produced  a  net  addition  of  one  half-course. 
The  decision  also  to  continue  for  another  year  the  two, 
"open-slot"  half-courses  on  the  North  added  substantial 
strength  to  the  department's  offerings  on  North  America 
and,  more  especially,  Canada,  particularly  from  an  anthro- 
pological standpoint. 

Again  at  the  undergraduate  level,  the  department  gave 
lengthy  and  serious  consideration  to  its  program  at  St. 
Patrick's  College.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  department  has  decided  to  retain 
a  separate  major  in  sociology  at  the  college  rather  than  as- 
similate it  into  the  main  campus  sociology/anthropology 
model;  to  leave  attached  to  that  major  its  distinctive  set  of 
core  and  required  courses  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  unlikely  that  all  would  be  offered  in  any  given 
year;  to  retain  the  college  program's  orientation  towards 
application  and  policy;  and  to  facilitate  integration  by  offer- 
ing at  the  college  whenever  possible  and  necessary  a  cer- 
tain number  of  courses  and  sections  within  main-campus 
programs. 

Still  another  development  at  the  undergraduate  level 
was  the  attempt  to  ensure  a  more  probable  and  an  earlier 
completion  of  the  honours  degree.  Specifically,  students  in 
their  third  year  in  honours  sociology,  who  intend  to  enroll 
in  53.495  (the  honours  practicum,  as  compared  with  53.498, 
the  independent  honours  essay),  were  invited  to  meet  with 
the  Honours  Committee  in  early  spring,  and  to  continue  to 
do  so  informally  throughout  the  summer  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  help  them  to  get  well  into  their  projects  before 
the  beginning  of  their  final  year.  If  this  proves  success- 
ful, it  may  be  extended  to  the  similar  practicum  in  anthro- 
pology, and  perhaps  to  the  independent  essay  as  well. 

Probably  more  notable  than  these  decisions  by  the  de- 
partment were  those  made  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
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previous  year  had  been  marked  by  a  levelling  off  in  the  de- 
cline of  first-year  enrolments  which  the  department  had 
been  experiencing  since  the  excessively  sharp  increases  of 
the  late  sixties.  In  1975-76  these  began  to  move  up  again, 
by  approximately  12  percent.  In  addition,  the  parallel 
decline  in  upper-year  course  enrolments  and  in  degree- 
program  registrations  was  succeeded  by  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  perhaps  10  percent.  This  increase  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  average  faculty 
workload  and  course  sections  which  were  already  too  large 
became  even  larger.  And  to  round  out  the  picture  at  this 
point,  it  should  be  noted  that  between  1974-75  and  1975- 
76  the  number  of  graduate  students  (in  all  programs  and 
at  all  levels,  including  qualifying  year)  increased  by  roughly 
25  percent  in  both  the  full-time  and  part-time  categories. 

The  principal  new  development  at  this  level  was  the 
actual  introduction  of  the  M.A.  program  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology which  had  been  favourably  appraised  and  author- 
ized for  funding  the  year  before.  With  a  small  number  of 
students,  as  planned  for  the  initial  years  of  the  program, 
only  a  few  of  the  formally  designated  seminars  were  re- 
quired. Nevertheless,  it  very  soon  became  clear  that  the  ad- 
dition of  another  program  had  introduced  one  more  dimen- 
sion of  demand  on  the  department  and  its  staff  and  re- 
sources. The  program  itself  will  undoubtedly  require  early 
re-examination,  if  only  because  of  the  lapse  of  several  years 
between  initial  formulation  and  current  implementation,  but 
that  should  probably  sensibly  be  postponed  for  a  year  or  two. 

For  1976-77  the  graduate  programs  in  sociology  have 
been  strengthened  through  several  course  additions,  prin- 
cipally in  methods  and  statistics  and  in  the  choice  of  topics 
for  two  of  the  open-slots  reserved  for  new  and  special  in- 
terests, as  well  as  through  the  decision  to  offer  a  some- 
what larger  number  and  array  of  courses  in  order  to  provide 
students  with  a  more  varied  selection. 

Two  further  developments  have  particular  application 
to  the  graduate  program.  The  first  of  these  was  the  agree- 
ment in  principle  to  consider  favourably  suitable  proposals 
for  internship  programs,  particularly  at  one  or  another 
level  of  government,  from  graduate  students  who  may  be 
interested  and  to  allow  a  limited  amount  of  course  credit 
for  such  undertakings.  The  second  was  the  continuing  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  successful  colloquium  program. 

The  upswing  in  the  level  of  research  activity  within 
the  department  that  had  been  noted  in  previous  reports 
continued  to  make  itself  visible.  One  major  collaborative 
project,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  a  census  monograph, 
was  added  to  the  list  and,  while  the  output  of  papers  and 
publications  for  the  year  was  not  unusually  strong,  several 
major  projects  and  a  number  of  others  are  expected  to  reach 
completion  and  perhaps  to  be  brought  to  publication  with- 
in the  next  year  or  so.  On  a  related  point,  during  the  year  or 
shortly  thereafter  four  members  of  the  department  com- 
pleted their  dissertations  and  received  their  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Several  members  of  the  department  received  special 
honours  or  took  on  new  assignments  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Chief  among  these  was  the  election  of  a  second  mem- 


ber of  the  department  to  membership  in  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada. 

Another  member  was  invited  to  establish  a  new  de- 
partment of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Tasmania,  while 
others  were  involved  in  various  capacities  with  university 
administration. 

It  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  department  will  wish 
to  or  be  able  to  undertake  any  new  programs  within  the 
next  few  years.  Its  policies  and  general  lines  of  develop- 
ment, as  has  been  suggested  earlier,  will  concern  themselves 
with  the  graduate  programs  and  the  integration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's College  faculty  and  disciplinary  programs. 

The  newly  instituted  M.A.  program  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology will  need  to  be  subjected  to  careful  monitoring 
and  early  review  and,  in  particular,  the  department  will 
want  to  have  a  close  look  at  the  role  and  substance  of  the 
courses  that  are  designated  as  required  in  the  program, 
the  two  fields  of  area  specialization  that  are  built  into  the 
program,  the  opportunities  for  field  work,  and  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  the  staff  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
program. 

The  graduate  program  in  sociology  poses  somewhat 
different  problems.  These  include,  particularly  at  the  Ph.D. 
level,  the  need  for  more  careful  and  effective  co-ordination 
of  the  decentralized  faculty  committee  system  through 
which  the  student  does  much  of  his/her  work  and  the  need 
to  increase  the  number  of  faculty  who  are  principal  parti- 
cipants in  the  program,  without  necessarily  reducing  the 
overall  faculty  commitment  to  undergraduate  programs. 
And,  in  addition,  throughout  the  graduate  program  both 
the  rate  and  the  pace  of  completion  will  require  closer  at- 
tention than  they  have  perhaps  received  in  the  past. 

More  generally,  while  the  department's  several  under- 
graduate programs  are  likely  to  remain  largely  intact,  some 
of  their  components  will  require  re-examination  and,  pos- 
sibly, change.  Two  examples  are  the  first  two  courses 
that  all  main-campus  students  are  required  to  take  regard- 
less of  program,  that  is,  56.100,  because  its  sections  con- 
tinue to  be  larger  than  can  be  justified  on  pedagogical 
grounds,  and  56.200,  because  of  its  special  requirements 
in  terms  of  class  size  and  course  substance  and  format. 
Both  of  these  not  only  demand  a  heavier  contribution  of 
faculty  resources,  but  represent  a  particularly  crucial  test 
of  the  department's  commitment  to  the  "fusion"  of  its  two 
disciplines. 

Beyond  these  two  examples,  although  new  fields  and 
interests  are  most  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  program 
via  open-slot  courses  and  tutorials,  the  whole  array  of 
courses  is  in  need  of  systematic  and  detailed  re-examina- 
tion. In  this  exercise,  rationalization  and  the  reduction  of 
overlap  and  duplication  would  be  secondary  to  a  clarifi- 
cation of  course  and  program  objectives  and  of  the  relation 
of  "core"  (required)  and  "fused"  (in  one  of  several  senses, 
common  to  sociology  and  anthropology)  courses  to  the 
rest. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  departmental  review,  as 
well  as  in  earlier  annual  reports,  the  department  described 
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some  of  its  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  part-time  students, 
for  example,  through  extensive  offerings,  some  repeated 
annually  and  others  regularly  rotated,  in  both  the  evening 
and  the  summer  programs.  In  addition,  the  department  has 
discussed  on  occasion  the  possibility  of  an  alternative 
major  program  which,  while  not  intended  specifically  or 
exclusively  for  part-time  students,  may  be  expected  to  be 
especially  attuned  to  their  interests  and  needs.  While  these 
discussions  have  yet  to  produce  any  decisions,  the  depart- 
ment has  assigned  to  one  of  its  members  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring possible  initiatives  in  respect  to  off-campus  and 
extension  work.  Similarly,  in  the  departmental  review  it 
endorsed  a  more  extensive  program  of  off-campus  offer- 
ings and  a  more  active  pursuit  of  the  needs  and  opportun- 
ities for  continuing  education  in  the  several  senses  of  that 
term.  However,  it  also  urged  that  these  undertakings 
should  be  recognized  as  supplementary  to  current  pro- 
grams for  part-time  students,  as  requiring  additional  re- 
sources, and  as  most  appropriately  carried  on  by  established 
departments  and  divisions. 

School  of  Commerce 

The  level  of  activity  in  the  School  of  Commerce  rose 
markedly  in  1975-76  and  the  demand  on  teaching  resources 
increased  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Enrolment  in  commerce 
continued  to  grow,  although  at  a  more  moderate  rate  of 
18.5  percent  (62.2  student  courses)  in  1975-76. 

Demand  within  the  commerce  program  was  accentuated 
by  the  rising  popularity  of  commerce  courses  in  non-com- 
merce areas.  The  pressures  of  outside  demand  were  notice- 
able chiefly  in  accounting  (where  two-thirds  of  the  registra- 
tion at  the  introductory  level  is  now  non-commerce),  but 
all  introductory  commerce  courses  were  significantly  af- 
fected. 

Staff  additions  in  the  areas  of  accounting,  finance, 
and  marketing  served  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  chronic 
understaffing  in  the  school  to  some  degree  but,  unfortu- 
nately, demand  continues  to  outstrip  available  resources. 

A  continuing  program  of  consolidation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  commerce  program  should  begin  to  bear  tan- 
gible fruit  in  1976-77  and  ensuing  years.  Additions  to  staff 
in  finance,  marketing,  and  policy  will  enable  us  to  strength- 
en the  program  in  these  areas.  Indeed,  an  expanded  pro- 
gram in  marketing  is  now  in  place  and  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  the  coming  year.  An  offering  in  this  area,  de- 
signed for  and  offered  to  students  in  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Design,  will  be  given  a  trial  in  the  coming  year.  The 
school  will  also  offer  courses  in  finance  to  public  admin- 
istration students  for  the  first  time  in  1976-77.  The  demand 
for  such  interdepartmental  services  is  strong  and  expansion 
will  occur  as  resources  become  available. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Systems  Eng- 
ineering and  Computing  Science  of  the  Faculty  of  Eng- 
ineering, the  program  in  data  processing  in  commerce  has 
been  redesigned  to  add  flexibility  and  depth.  The  new  pro- 
gram will  be  implemented  in  the  coming  year  despite  a 
staffing  shortage. 


The  areas  of  organizational  behaviour  and  quantitative 
methods  are  also  under  review.  Staffing  needs  in  the  be- 
haviour area  are  critical,  however,  and  must  receive  top 
priority  so  that  much  needed  improvements  can  be  made. 
The  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  is  currently  study- 
ing the  question  of  priorities  and  strategies  for  the  school. 
In  particular,  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  question  of 
graduate  studies  in  management. 

The  school  is  continuing  its  consideration  of  an  M.B.A. 
program  at  Carleton.  An  informal  proposal  for  a  certifi- 
cate in  business  program  is  under  consideration  as  well. 
Present  plans  would  suggest  that  such  a  program,  carrying 
credits  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  and  of- 
fered initially  to  part-time  students,  perhaps  at  off-campus 
locations,  would  integrate  well  with  the  expanded  program 
in  continuing  education  now  under  consideration  by  the 
university. 

The  trend  to  ever  larger  classes  in  commerce  courses 
continued  in  1975-76.  Growing  enrolment  coupled  with  a 
small  full-time  faculty  and  a  severely  constrained  budget 
for  sessional  lecturers  has  made  this  trend  inevitable. 
Plans  for  1976-77  have  necessarily  encompassed  the  need 
to  co-ordinate  enrolment  with  available  teaching  and  sup- 
port resources. 
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School  of  Public  Administration 

The  1975-76  year  was  the  fourth  year  of  operation 
of  the  school's  graduate  programs  following  the  major 
changes  made  in  1972-73.  Seven  Diploma  in  Public  Admin- 
istration students  and  twenty-nine  M.A.  students  graduated 
from  the  programs  in  June,  1976. 

Full-time  enrolments  in  1975-76  reached  the  numbers 
originally  envisaged  in  1972,  namely,  45  students  in  the 
first  year  and  45  students  in  the  second  year.  This  com- 
pared with  20  and  25  in  the  previous  year.  Increased  en- 
rolments were  also  evident  in  the  part-time  enrolment 
where  80  new  students  were  admitted  (total  about  200). 
The  agreement  reached  between  Carleton  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  on  the  joint  graduate  program  in  Public 
Policy  and  Management  was  implemented  in  1975-76. 
Finally,  for  1976-77  we  have  now  admitted  50  M.A.  I,  40 
M.A.  II,  and  25  mid-career,  full-time  students  and  30  new 
part-time  students. 

In  1975-76  the  school  had  a  core  of  staff  members 
covering  the  principal  core  disciplines.  The  six,  full-time 
core  staff  members  were  augmented  by  faculty  from  other 
departments,  although  the  rate  of  turnover  of  such  staff 
continues  to  be  a  problem  in  that  certain  courses  are  staffed 
by  different  people  every  year. 

On  the  research  front,  faculty  members  were  involved 
in  research  funded  by  the  Canada  Council,  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada,  the  Science  Council,  the  Conference 
Board  of  Canada,  and  the  Law  Reform  Commission.  Work 
was  also  completed  on  the  first  phase  of  the  development 
of  a  case  research  program  funded  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  involving  the  Department  of  Regional 
Economic  Expansion. 

The  doubling  of  enrolment  in  1975-76  meant  that  the 
school  had  to  increase  its  staff  to  handle  the  new  enrolment 
and  to  consolidate  the  program.  With  only  one  new  appoint- 
ment approved  during  the  past  year,  staffing  is  still  inade- 
quate, particularly  in  the  areas  of  accounting  and  finance, 
and  will  continue  in  1976-77  to  be  dependent  on  a  dis- 
proportionately high  ratio  of  sessional  staff  to  full-time 
staff.  Because  of  the  need  for  more  sections  of  our  core 
courses  and  the  offering  of  new  courses  approved  in  con- 
junction with  the  mid-career  program,  the  school  will  need 
additional  appointments  in  1976-77  in  the  areas  of  account- 
ing and  finance,  quantitative  analysis,  policy  analysis, 
public  sector  management,  and  economics. 

The  school  views  the  projected  1976-77  full-time  enrol- 
ment of  50  M.A.  I,  50  M.A.  II,  and  25  mid-career  students 
and  200  part-time  students  to  be  the  optimum  enrolment 
which  we  should  seek  to  consolidate  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  Within  the  mid-career  group  it  is  hoped  that 
the  school  will  achieve  a  position  within  two  or  three  years 
where  half  of  the  students  come  from  provincial  and  urban 
governments  and  half  come  from  the  federal  government. 

Those  involved  in  the  school  are  of  the  view  that  a 
moderately  sized  program  is  an  essential  requirement  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  following  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
gram: (1)  to  permit  faculty  members  and  students  from 


different  disciplines  to  interact  in  a  meaningful  way;  (2) 
to  enable  the  delivery  of  the  program  in  seminar-sized 
classes;  and  (3)  to  achieve  a  genuine  balance  between  ad- 
ministrative studies  and  public  policy  analysis. 

School  of  Social  Work 

The  past  year  has  been  extremely  demanding  for  all 
members  of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Student  enrolment 
was  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  —  120  full-time  graduate 
students,  25  part-time. 

A  great  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  on  further 
clarification  of  the  school's  objectives  and  on  revisions  to 
the  graduate  program.  Opinions  have  been  sought  from 
many  individuals  and  organizations:  there  have  been 
several  working  meetings  with  students  and  faculty,  with 
professionals  in  the  field,  with  social  work  agencies  (both 
private  and  public),  with  social  work  educators  in  Canada, 
and  with  related  areas  of  the  university. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  there  was  a  detailed  review  of 
the  Master  of  Social  Work  program  by  two  outside  apprai- 
sers. It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  intensive  curriculum 
research,  the  revised  M.S.W.  program  should  be  fully  opera- 
tional by  September,  1977,  and  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
growing  reputation  of  Carleton's  School  of  Social  Work  as 
a  source  of  competent,  effective  and  challenging  social 
workers. 

Faculty  have  continued  to  produce  a  relatively  large 
volume  of  research,  and  the  Centre  for  Social  Welfare 
Studies  (see  last  year's  report)  had  several  new  research 
projects  awarded  during  the  past  academic  year.  How- 
ever, the  centre  would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  re- 
search in  the  school  (both  student  and  faculty)  if  it  were 
physically  located  in  the  same  space. 

A  visiting  professor  from  the  Department  of  Social 
Administration,  University  of  Bristol,  was  resident  at  the 
school  from  January  to  June,  1976.  Students  and  faculty, 
particularly  those  interested  in  social  administration  and 
policy,  benefited  greatly  from  his  knowledge  of  and  experi- 
ence in  the  British  social  service  field.  This  comparative 
aspect  of  social  service  design  and  delivery  added  signi- 
ficantly to  our  own  courses  in  social  policy,  particularly 
health  care  and  program  evaluation.  He  also  worked  on 
curriculum  development  and  on  the  outline  for  a  new  course 
on  personal  social  services.  In  the  coming  year  the  school 
has  again  been  awarded  a  visiting  professorship  by  Health 
and  Welfare  Canada.  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warwick  will  be  on  campus  for  the  winter  term. 

The  two-year  grant  from  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
in  support  of  the  school's  extension  education  program 
ended  in  June,  1976.  In  general,  staff  have  been  satisfied 
with  community  response  to  the  program,  although  disap- 
pointed that  the  financial  cutbacks  suffered  by  social  work 
agencies  have  meant  less  money  available  for  further  edu- 
cation. The  program  went  out  to  different  communities  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  and  it  was  found  that  this  mobility  was 
appreciated  by  professionals  and  interested  individuals 
who  have  felt  neglected  by  post-secondary  institutions. 
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The  provision  of  some  courses  and  workshops  in  French 
was  also  popular.  The  school  is  now  involved  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  project,  but  will  continue  to  offer  a  more  modest 
extension  education  program  in  1976-77. 

In  evaluating  and  rationalizing  its  present  program,  the 
school  has  identified  several  curricular  areas  which  are 
being  inadequately  dealt  with  at  present.  New  courses  are, 
therefore,  being  developed  in  —  personal  social  services, 
comparative  studies  of  intervention,  evaluation  of  programs 
involving  social  services,  major  courses  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  social  welfare,  and  in  "human  behaviour 
and  structural  context  of  social  work". 

Three  reviews  of  the  school's  program  were  anticipated 
during  the  year.  Two  of  them  have  not  taken  place;  the 
Board  of  Accreditation  of  the  Canadian  Schools  of  Social 
Work  will  probably  send  a  team  to  the  school  during  the 
coming  year,  and  the  ACAP  review  of  social  work  programs 
across  the  province  has  not  as  yet  been  activated. 

The  internal  review  report  reflected  the  general  situa- 
tion summarized  above  and  recognized  the  solid  thrust  in 
a  new  direction  for  the  school  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  analytic  qualities  and  the  general  sense  of  dynamic 
change.  The  main  body  of  the  report,  as  expected,  detailed 
the  many  areas  in  which  further  revision,  rationalization, 
and  integration  appeared  necessary  to  outside  observers. 
The  key  comment  had  to  do  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  actually  translated  into  action  the  purposes  of  the 
school. 

The  report  of  the  reviewers  and  the  experience  of  the 
review  helped  sharpen  the  issues  of  concern  for  the  faculty. 
Work  is  proceeding  on  a  tight  time  schedule  to  rationalize 
and  revise  our  present  curriculum  along  the  general  lines 
indicated  by  the  reviewers. 

During  the  past  year  it  became  obvious  that  the 
school's  first  priority  must  be  the  completion  of  the  revised 
M.S.W.  program.  The  B.S.W.  question  will  now  be  pursued 
more  energetically  during  the  coming  year. 

As  outlined  elsewhere,  part-time  enrolment  continued 
to  grow,  although  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  school  and 
its  prospective  part-time  student  body  would  like.  Again, 
the  problem  of  resources  is  fundamental  to  the  nature  of 
the  current  part-time  program.  No  special  courses  are  of- 
fered for  these  students  and  they  must  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  normal  timetable. 

Throughout  the  1 975-76  year  the  school  felt  constrained 
by  its  own  budget,  and  also  the  financial  position  of  the 
university.  Three,  full-time  members  of  faculty  were  on 
leave  for  the  academic  year,  which  imposed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  remaining  teaching  staff.  As  a  result  of  being  unable 
to  hire  new  staff,  both  full-time  and  part-time  enrolment 
has  been  limited  for  September,  1976.  And,  unless  the 
situation  changes,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  school  can  con- 
tinue to  admit  part-time  students  for  at  least  two  years. 
Faculty  consultation  visits  to  students  on  field  placement 
have  also  been  drastically  cut,  sometimes  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory level. 


The  Norman  Paterson  School  of 
International  Affairs 

While  the  development  of  the  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs  during  the  academic  year  1975-76 
continued  along  previously  established  lines,  the  school 
attempted  to  develop  an  academic  philosophy  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  policy  decisions  for  the  future  and  help 
determine  how  the  school  could  offer  an  excellent  junior 
graduate  program.  To  this  end  the  Academic  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  school  drew  up  a  draft  document  which  the 
Faculty  Council  considered  in  open  meeting.  The  principles 
of  the  draft  document  were  adopted,  faculty  and  students 
were  invited  to  make  written  submissions,  and  a  revised 
draft  will  be  considered  in  the  fall.  This  process  demonstra- 
ted that  there  is  a  broad  consensus  that  the  thrust  of  the 
school  should  remain  academic  and  scholarly,  although 
there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
implications  of  such  a  philosophy  might  be.  These  in- 
volved the  question  of  balance  between  academic  pursuits 
and  scholarly  research  on  the  one  hand,  and  professional 
training  on  the  other.  It  is  essential  that  the  school  enun- 
ciate, in  order  to  plan  for  the  1977-78  academic  year,  its 
academic  philosophy  and  present  it  to  prospective  students 
and  faculty  as  a  statement  of  the  intellectual  environment 
in  which  they  will  find  themselves.  This  endeavour  is  re- 
garded as  of  crucial  importance. 

Two  major  conferences  were  held  at  the  school  during 
this  academic  year.  The  first,  held  jointly  with  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Centre  for  International  Studies,  discussed  the 
question  of  North  American  energy  policies.  The  second 
conference  considered  the  role  of  the  provinces  in  Cana- 
dian foreign  policy.  The  school  also  played  host  to  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  International  Studies  Association 
and  continued  to  develop  its  relations  with  other  institu- 
tions in  North  America,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

The  school  attempted  as  well  to  provide  opportunities 
for  student  field  research  and  for  work  experience  through 
a  system  of  internships,  to  the  limit  of  its  financial  capac- 
ities. Field  work,  for  example,  was  provided  mainly  through 
summer  travel  grants.  In  addition,  briefings  were  arranged 
in  Washington  for  students  of  strategic  studies  and  con- 
flict analysis  and  a  field  trip  was  held  in  Trinidad  for  stu- 
dents of  development.  In  turn,  the  school  played  host  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Institute  of  International  Rela- 
tions of  the  University  of  the  West  Indies  campus  at  Tri- 
nidad in  June,  1976. 

The  former  secretary-general  of  the  Commonwealth 
joined  the  faculty  as  the  first  holder  of  the  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son Chair  in  International  Affairs  and  began  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Two,  new  half-courses 
were  instituted  during  this  academic  year  both  of  which 
reflect  an  increased  concern  with  international  economic 
matters.  A  course  in  international  monetary  institutions 
and  a  course  in  East-West  trade  were  offered.  The  research 
and  publication  activities  of  the  school,  if  anything,  were 
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expanded.  However,  the  executive  committee,  reflecting 
the  established  publication  policy,  decided  to  suspend  the 
Occasional  Papers  and  the  Current  Comment  series.  This 
decision  reflected  a  concern  to  invest  in  a  more  substan- 
tial monograph  series  which  will  be  launched  in  the  fall. 

Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 

The  year  under  review  constituted  a  difficult  and  un- 
certain period  for  the  institute.  In  connection  with  plans 
to  create  a  new  centre  for  international  studies,  the  insti- 
tute's programs  were  submitted  to  extensive  scrutiny  and 
discussion.  In  the  end,  with  near  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
students  and  faculty,  the  institute  decided  that  it  could  ad- 
minister its  programs  more  effectively  on  an  autonomous 
basis.  It,  therefore,  opted  not  to  join  the  centre  at  this  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review,  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  activities  of  the  institute  was  divided 
among  several  departments  of  the  university.  In  particular, 
administration  of  the  graduate  program  was  shifted  to 
the  School  of  International  Affairs;  administration  of  the 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  academic  exchange  programs  was 
shifted  to  the  incipient  centre;  and  administration  of  the 
undergraduate  honours  program  was  shifted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Russian.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  period, 
all  of  these  responsibilities  with  one  exception  had  been 
shifted  back  to  the  institute.  As  of  this  writing,  both  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  are  administered  by 
the  institute,  while  the  exchange  programs  remain  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  centre.  The  director  of  the  in- 
stitute administers  the  graduate  program;  a  specially 
designated  honours  supervisor  handles  the  undergraduate 
program.  Small  advisory  committees  assist  both  admin- 
istrators. 

Despite  these  organizational  changes  and  the  attendant 
uncertainties,  the  activities  traditionally  associated  with 
the  institute  continued  at  the  level  planned  for  the  year. 
The  institute's  activities  fall  into  three  categories:  teach- 
ing, research  and  publications,  and  special  seminars  and 
lectures. 

The  institute  offers  the  only  interdisciplinary  M.A.  pro- 
gram in  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  Canada,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  preparatory  undergraduate  honours 
curriculum  leading  to  it.  The  rapid  expansion  in  Canadian 
political  and  economic  relations  with  the  USSR  and  East- 
ern Europe  in  the  past  five  years  has  dramatically  in- 
creased the  need  for  young  Canadians  trained  in  the  lan- 
guages and  cultures  of  the  area.  The  awakened  interest  of 
Canadian  government  and  business  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  has  begun  to  generate  a  response  among 
students,  and  demand  for  the  institute's  academic  programs 
has  strengthened.  At  the  same  time  the  institute's  research, 
publications,  and  visiting  speaker  programs  have  attracted 
widespread  interest. 

The  steady  curtailment  of  the  institute's  budget,  in  no- 
minal and  real  terms  over  the  past  four  years,  precludes 
expansion  of  the  academic  programs  of  the  institute. 
Therefore,  the  policy  over  the  next  few  years  is  to  main- 


tain enrolment  at  its  present  levels  of  approximately  twelve 
students  entering  the  fourth  year  of  the  honours  program, 
and  about  six  students  entering  the  regular  M.A.  year  of 
the  graduate  program  annually.  Since  student  demand  is  in 
excess  of  available  academic  resources,  we  are  seeking  to 
raise  the  quality  of  incoming  students  and  to  speed  their 
progress  through  the  curriculum. 

The  institute's  research  and  publications  programs 
are  financed  by  outside  funds,  as  is  a  portion  of  our  visit- 
ing speaker  series.  The  plan  is  to  seek  to  maintain  the  level 
of  activity  and  funding  in  the  research  areas  of  East-West 
relations  and  nationality  and  minority  problems.  The  freeze 
on  academic  staff  makes  it  impossible  to  expand  these 
activities,  although  we  have  sought  and  shall  continue  to 
seek  external  financing  for  visiting  scholars  who  may 
contribute  to  both  research  and  teaching. 

Budget  cuts  have  eliminated  the  part-time  administra- 
tive assistant  in  the  institute  and  reduced  funds  available 
for  all  support  functions.  As  a  result,  we  have  stopped 
publication  of  the  institute's  newsletter,  curtailed  the  public 
lectures  series,  and  reduced  by  half  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions in  the  institute's  reading-room.  The  manifold 
demands  on  the  reduced  staff  (currently  one  full-time  sec- 
retary and  a  director  with  a  two-course  plus  teaching  load) 
necessarily  curtail  the  time  and  energies  available  for 
long-term  planning  and  development,  fund  raising,  and  stu- 
dent recruitment. 
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Teaching  Methods 

In  a  number  of  disciplines  in  the  faculty,  teaching 
methods  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  particular  were 
constrained  by  the  problems  of  large  class  size.  Seminars 
in  senior  courses  tended  to  lose  vitality  in  groups  of  35  to 
45  students  and  lecture  courses  in  turn  were  hard  pressed 
to  facilitate  any  sense  of  involvement  with  classes  in  ex- 
cess of  100  students. 

Nevertheless,  a  variety  of  teaching  approaches  were 
utilized,  some  of  which  were  undertaken  to  combat  the 
above-mentioned  problems.  These  include:  self-paced 
modularization  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and 
Economics;  the  use  of  case  material  and  simulations  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  and  the  Schools  of 
Commerce  and  Public  Administration;  the  use  of  tutorial 
assistance  outside  of  class  hours  in  the  areas  of  accounting 
and  data  processing;  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology/Anthropology  for  undergraduate 
students  to  undertake  "course-related  tutorials"  for  a 
half-course  credit  which  permit  students  to  work  on  their 
own  or  in  close  contact  with  an  instructor  (and/or  a  small 
set  of  peers)  on  questions  which  have  attracted  and  in- 
terested them  during  a  formally  constituted  course  but 
which  were  not  able  to  be  pursued  fully  within  the  course. 


In  general,  most  departments  made  a  conscious  effort 
to  give  their  senior  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to 
participate  actively  in  the  undergraduate  teaching  pro- 
gram. The  customary  use  of  such  students  for  instructional 
purposes  is  in  the  role  of  teaching  assistantships,  and  in 
some  cases  the  assignment  of  teaching  assistants  to  selected 
modules  allowed  the  department  to  provide  the  graduate 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  teaching  experience 
in  their  own  areas  of  specialization  without  having  them 
be  responsible  for  an  entire  course.  This  method  also  has 
the  further  advantage  of  determining  the  degree  to  which 
these  students  would  be  appropriate  as  sessional  lecturers. 


The  School  of  Commerce  added  that  on  occasion  it  finds 
that  a  sessional  lecturer,  acquired  for  professional  expert- 
ise and  experience,  may  be  technically  classified  as  a  grad- 
uate student  as  a  result  of  his/her  involvement  in  part- 
time  studies. 

The  Department  of  Law  found  that  it  was  necessary 
to  utilize  twenty-two  students  from  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa as  teaching  assistants;  however,  the  majority  of  them 
had  been  undergraduate  students  in  law  at  Carleton. 

Finally,  there  is  some  feeling  in  the  faculty  that  while 
the  new  promotion  guidelines  did  appear  to  recognize  and  j 
reward  effective  effort  and  merit  in  the  teaching  role,  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  achieved  in  practice.  The  ad-  I 
ditional  point  was  expressed  that  there  is  little  point  in  de-  j 
partmental  chairmen  encouraging  faculty  to  devote  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  instructional  development  when  j 
the  promotional  stakes  use  different  hurdles. 

Students 

The  recruitment  efforts  in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sci-  j 
ences  take  on  many  forms  depending  on  the  size  of  the  ' 
undergraduate  or  graduate  component  of  the  departmental 
programs.  Generally,  at  the  undergraduate  level  most  de- 
partments reported  that  no  special  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
cruit students.  In  fact,  the  psychology  department  cited 
as  the  cause  for  the  lack  of  recruitment  efforts  serious  re- 
servations about  whether  it  has  been  and  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  reasonable  education  for  the  large  number  of 
students  in  psychology. 

However,  the  School  of  Commerce  indicated  that  it  j 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  public  relations  program,  pri-  | 
marily  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  both 
secondary  school  students  and  their  counsellors.  It  is  hoped  ! 
that  the  end  result  of  this  initiative  will  be  reflected  in  the  : 
attraction  of  still  higher  quality  students  rather  than  the 
attraction  of  more  numbers.  The  law  department  also  re- 
ported that  posters  and  pamphlets  had  been  prepared 
describing  the  activities  of  the  department  and  these  were 
distributed  to  Ontario  and  Western  Quebec  secondary 
schools.  The  Department  of  Political  Science  said  it  was 
co-operating  in  the  production  of  a  brochure  for  under- 
graduate students  in  the  series  prepared  for  the  High 
School  Liaison  Office. 

At  the  graduate  level  the  practices  of  preparing  posters 
and  pamphlets  of  the  sort  described  above,  as  well  as  the 
publication  of  newsletters,  was  widespread  throughout  the 
faculty.  In  addition,  some  departments  noted  that  efforts 
to  respond  to  all  inquiries  promptly  and  personally  had 
been  rewarded  and  commented  upon  favourably  by  the 
better  applicants.  Most  departments  also  relied  upon  the 
process  of  having  the  supervisor  of  graduate  studies  and/or 
individual  faculty  members  contact  their  colleagues  in 
search  of  able  equipment. 

The  one  other  special  recruitment  program  carried 
on  within  the  faculty  was  the  Native  Student  Recruitment 
program  conducted  by  the  School  of  Social  Work.  The  1975- 
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76  academic  year  was  the  first  year  of  this  program's  im- 
plementation and  it  was  made  possible  by  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  Donner  Foundation.  Under 
these  arrangements  four  students  were  admitted,  two  of 
whom  did  not  possess  formal  academic  requirements;  three 
have  been  admitted  for  September,  1976.  While  certain 
special  problems  were  experienced  by  these  students  so 
that  they  required  more  consultation  and  supervision,  their 
presence  and  active  participation  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram. An  evaluation  of  the  native  student  program  cannot 
be  made  until  some  students  graduate,  but  it  is  now  evident 
that  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  spreading  and  response 
is  generally  favourable. 

Decisions  on  the  part  of  the  departments/schools  to 
limit  enrolment  were  taken  more  often  at  the  graduate 
level  than  the  undergraduate,  largely  for  reasons  having 
to  do  with  either  ACAP  recommendations,  faculty  resources 
for  thesis  supervisors,  or  limited  physical  facilities.  How- 
ever, two  responses  are  of  particular  interest  in  respect  to 
their  undergraduate  situation.  The  Department  of  Soci- 
ology/Anthropology reported  that  the  question  of  growth 
had  been  pursued  at  length  in  the  academic  departmental 
review,  and  the  principal  features  of  the  department's 


view  were  that  as  a  matter  of  social  and  academic  policy 
it  is  in  favour  of  open  access  to  the  university,  the  faculty, 
and  the  department  in  first-year  courses  and  in  major  pro- 
grams. However,  the  department  also  feels  that  such  growth 
should  be  relatively  slow  and  that  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  roughly  comparable  increase  in  the  level  of  resources. 
This  concern,  with  particular  respect  to  the  major  pro- 
grams, it  was  stated,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  minimizing  present  faculty  dislocations  and  future  re- 
dundancy. The  response  went  on  to  say  that,  at  the  honours 
and  graduate  level,  limited  growth  is  desirable  because  of 
the  department's  need  to  achieve  a  better  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  students  and  programs,  a  more  viable  M  A. 
program  in  Anthropology,  a  larger  pool  of  qualified  eligi- 
bles  for  recruitment  to  the  Ph.D.  level  in  sociology,  and, 
finally,  the  support  of  programs  of  somewhat  enlarged 
range  and  diversity  of  offerings. 

In  much  more  particular  terms,  the  School  of  Com- 
merce reported  that  consideration  was  being  given  to  the 
limitation  of  enrolment  in  senior  courses  to  include  only 
commerce  students  and  those  non-commerce  students 
actively  engaged  in  a  program  formally  encompassing  a 
minor  in  business.  The  view  of  the  school  is  that  by  con- 
sciously limiting  access  to  commerce  courses  for  non-com- 
merce students,  resources  may  be  redirected  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  commerce  program  servicing  some  25  percent 
more  commerce  students.  The  methods  of  limitation  were 
stated  as  being:  (1)  the  use  of  sequential  prerequisites,  (2) 
minimum  grade  requirements,  (3)  quota  systems,  and  (4) 
selection  on  the  basis  of  academic  performance  in  prere- 
quisite courses.  Individual  course  limits,  the  report  stated, 
will  be  established  to  relate  effective  class  size  with  avail- 
able teaching  resources. 

In  offering  a  general  commentary  on  the  students 
served  by  the  departmental  programs,  one  department 
observed  that  its  students  were  characterized  by  conser- 
vatism, a  greater  concern  for  grades,  and  job-oriented  mo- 
tivation as  reflected  in  their  programs  and  course  selection. 
Most  other  departments,  however,  reported  that  student 
interest  in  departmental  activities  outside  the  strict  bound- 
aries of  curriculum  had  increased  markedly  and  that  this 
esprit  de  corps  was  gratifying.  As  a  particular  case  in  point, 
the  School  of  Social  Work  reported  that  its  students  had 
planned  and  organized  a  fall  conference  on  "Challenging 
Social  Work",  whose  leadership  was  drawn  largely  from 
twenty  innovative  or  radical  social  projects  which  the 
students  had  identified  across  Canada  and  whose  attend- 
ance was  equally  diverse  and  geographically  spread. 

Along  similarly  positive  lines  the  psychology  depart- 
ment reported  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing trend  toward  attracting  better  students  and  that 
this  year  the  number  of  papers  and  published  reports  sug- 
gested that  the  students  were  more  active  in  research  than 
in  previous  years.  The  department  accounted  for  this  in- 
creased research  activity  by  citing  the  assistance  given  by 
the  graduate  office  in  the  form  of  stipends  and  scholar- 
ships, a  fact  which  decreases  the  necessity  for  some  stu- 
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dents  to  secure  part-time  employment  and  increases  the 
time  they  have  available  for  research  activities. 

The  political  science  department  reported  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  well-qualified  applicants  for 
graduate  studies.  However,  the  economics  department 
expressed  distress  over  its  anticipated  difficulty  in  com- 
peting for  the  best  graduate  students,  stating  that  other 
Ontario  universities  had  managed  to  bid  away  several  of 
the  very  superior  applicants  the  department  had  admitted. 
Economics  remarks  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  external  financing  to  be  directed  to- 
wards improving  the  department's  competitive  position. 

Other  departments  expressed  similar  feelings  about 
the  lack  of  a  competitive  voice  in  attracting  top  quality 
students  and,  generally,  the  assistantship  support  for 
graduate  students  as  well  as  study  space  was  considered 
to  be  woefully  inadequate.  The  School  of  Social  Work  in- 
dicated that  financial  support  is  so  lacking  that  consider- 
able importance  has  been  given  to  summer  jobs  by  stu- 
dents, with  the  result  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
students  had  opted  to  do  their  field  placements  during  the 
spring  and  summer  term  —  an  occurrence  that  taxed  re- 
sources to  the  limit. 

The  concern  over  the  lack  of  resources  and  space  gave 
rise  to  statements  by  the  departments  and  schools  urging 
that  planning  in  this  respect  be  instituted,  on  other  than 
an  annual  basis,  as  a  priority. 

Relations  with  the  Community 

The  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
maintained  a  wide  variety  of  undertakings  which  actively 
engaged  them  in  community  activities.  These  efforts  were 
concentrated  in  the  three  general  areas  of:  (1)  programs 
designed  to  answer  an  identifiable  social  need;  (2)  research 
projects  aimed  at  addressing  particular  community  pro- 
blems; and  (3)  the  more  general  but  valuable  and  imme- 
diate contact  with  community  associations  that  is  main- 
tained and  encouraged  by  the  many  public  lectures,  semi- 
nars, and  conferences  presented  by  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

The  Departments  of  Law  and  Psychology,  as  well  as 
the  Schools  of  Commerce,  Public  Administration,  and  So- 
cial Work,  attempted  by  means  of  their  program  structure 
to  respond  to  both  the  demands  and  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  maintenance  and  further  development  of 
such  courses/programs  as:  The  Elements  of  Law,  a  course 
surveying  the  Canadian  legal  system,  its  concepts,  institu- 
tion, processes,  and  function,  designed  particularly  for 
teachers  of  law  in  secondary  schools;  Behaviour  Modifica- 
tion in  Education,  a  third-year  psychology  course  and  a 
program  of  community  psychology  organized  and  conducted 
by  the  members  of  the  department  located  at  St.  Patrick's 
College  (which  involves,  among  other  things,  a  series  of 
practicum  courses  at  various  institutions  such  as  the  Detoxi- 
fication Centre  and  the  Rideau  Correctional  Centre);  a  busi- 
ness advisory  program;  and,  finally,  a  mid-career  program. 


Community  response  to  such  courses/programs  has 
been  very  gratifying  as  was  witnessed  by  the  involvement 
of  some  sixty  local  businesses  in  the  Business  Advisory 
Program  which  in  1975-76  was  in  its  third  year  of  opera- 
tion under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism. 

The  publication  of  a  brochure,  Action  for  Children,  a 
pamphlet  providing  information  on  local  treatment  facilities 
for  children  with  learning  disabilities,  resulted  from  the 
grants  and  consultative  services  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  responded  to  a  long-felt  need  in  the  Ottawa 
area.  Matching  funds  were  also  obtained  from  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  to  enable  the  Ottawa 
Family  Service  Centre  to  begin  a  feasibility  study  on  the 
employment  of  tenant  counsellors  in  the  Bellevue  Manor 
Housing  Development.  Similarly,  the  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy's master's  students  focused  their  research  efforts 
on  the  local  problems  of  open  space  planning  and  popula- 
tion growth  trends  in  Ottawa,  with  both  theses  having 
been  singled  out  by  local  newspapers  for  coverage. 

The  Department  of  Law  also  co-operated  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  law  journal  for  high  school  students.  This  experi- 
mental project  was  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  and  had  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  the  Law  Reform  Commission  of  Canada. 
The  editor  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies  and  the  first  edition  has  been  planned  for  Septem- 
ber, 1976. 

Three  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  were  engaged  in  special  studies  for  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Review  of  Regional  Government,  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Violence  in  the  Communications  Industry, 
and  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Corporate  Concentra- 
tion. In  addition,  others  participated  in  television  and 
radio  programs  and  one  member  of  faculty  gave  a  course, 
China  Today,  in  the  extension  program  of  the  university. 

The  majority  of  the  departments  offered  extensive  pro- 
grams of  seminars,  workshops,  lectures,  and  conferences 
open  to  all  members  of  the  community  and  designed  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  issues  of  interest  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  Institute  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
and  the  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs 
maintained  their  very  valuable  relations  with  the  diplo- 
matic community  in  the  nation's  capital  as  well  as  with 
the  federal  Departments  of  External  Affairs,  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Defence,  not  to  mention  the 
members  of  the  business  community  including  the  Cana- 
dian and  International  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Cana- 
dian Manufacturer's  Association. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  also  served 
on  innumerable  community  group  committees  ranging  from 
the  Lebreton  Flats  Citizens  Committee  to  the  board  of  the 
Rape  Crisis  Centre. 
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St.  Patrick's  College 


Program  and  Policies 

In  April  and  May  of  1975  major  decisions  on  the  status 
of  St.  Patrick's  College  were  made  by  Senate.  These  were 
reported  in  the  1974-75  annual  report  but,  because  of 
their  significance  in  all  policy  and  planning  at  the  college, 
should  be  repeated  briefly  here. 

It  was  decided  that  college  programs  will  be  multi- 
disciplinary,  and  will  be  developed  at  the  college  with 
the  appropriate  consultation  with  other  sectors  of  the 
university  and  approved  by  the  College  Council  for  pre- 
sentation to  Senate.  Disciplinary  programs  at  the  college 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  responsibilities  of  the  de- 
partments. 

To  facilitate  these  decisions  on  the  academic  program, 
the  faculty  of  the  college  were  integrated  into  the  depart- 
ments and  procedures  for  assignment  of  faculty  to  teaching 
and  administrative  duties  at  the  college  were  defined. 

Most  of  the  faculty  assigned  to  the  college  for  teach- 
ing and  administrative  duties  for  1975-76  were  those 
who  were  at  the  college  prior  to  faculty  integration  with 
the  departments,  and  so  there  was  little  evidence  of 
major  change  in  the  classrooms  or  corridors.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a  year  of  transition  and,  as  such,  for  the  most  part 
a  successful  year.  The  experience  of  the  year  has  indicated 
some  areas  within  the  integration  procedures  which  need 
clarification,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  next  few 
years,  with  appropriate  clarification  and  further  experi- 
ence, the  basic  integration  policy  will  prove  to  be  good  for 
the  college  and  the  university. 

During  the  year  the  undergraduate  major  program 
in  Canadian  studies  was  approved  by  Senate  for  intro- 
duction in  September,  1976.  The  program  was  planned 
by  a  committee  with  broad  representation  from  through- 
out the  (then)  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  can  indeed  be  consi- 
dered to  be  the  university  program  in  Canadian  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  The  program  will  begin  with 
two  streams  —  a  humanities  stream  focusing  on  literature 
and  history,  and  a  social  science  stream  with  emphasis 
on  political  science,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  pro- 
gram is  highly  structured  and  both  streams  have  a  French- 
language  requirement.  A  third  stream  in  urban-regional 
studies  is  being  planned;  this  stream  is  more  specialized 
and  job-oriented,  and  the  possibility  of  it  becoming  a 
multidisciplinary  honours  program  is  being  considered.  At 
the  year's  end,  a  feasibility  study  into  a  Canadian  studies 
summer  institute  was  begun  with  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  report  will  be 
presented  to  the  Canadian  Studies  Committee  and  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Continuing  Education. 

A  second  multidisciplinary  major  program,  in  crim- 
inology and  corrections,  is  now  being  planned.  This  is  a 


development  from  a  course  of  studies  that  the  college  has 
had  for  some  years,  and  from  work  in  this  field  that  mem- 
bers of  faculty  in  psychology  and  sociology  have  been 
engaged  in.  It  is  expected  that  a  proposal  will  be  ready 
for  College  Council  and  Senate  during  1976-77. 

The  Dean's  Humanities  Program  Committee  has  re- 
cently been  formed  to  look  into  and  make  proposals  on 
this  area  of  the  college  program.  The  committee  has  been 
asked  specifically  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
structural  program  including  a  common  first  year,  the 
role  of  the  Unitied  Liberal  Arts  Program  (ULAP)  and  of 
the  general  B.A.,  and  the  inclusion  of  language  require- 
ments. 

To  attempt  to  give  the  first-year  student  and,  in 
general,  the  undeclared  major  better  academic  counsel- 
ling, the  position  of  co-ordinator  of  counselling  for  un- 
declared majors  has  been  created  along  with  a  commit- 
tee of  six  counsellors  which,  with  the  co-ordinator,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of  counselling  policy 
and  for  the  academic  counselling  of  undeclared  majors 
at  the  college. 

Spring  Term  January  Admissions  has  attracted  in- 
creasing numbers  of  special  students  to  its  five  intro- 
ductory courses  in  English,  French  and  political  science, 
sociology  and  mathematics.  Over  the  three  years  of  its 
operation  at  the  college,  the  number  of  special  students 
has  increased  by  some  73  percent  from  155  in  1973-74 
to  268  in  1975-76.  Overall  enrolment  (despite  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  courses  offered)  has  increased  57  per- 
cent to  480  students  over  the  three-year  period. 

Associated  with  the  integration  of  faculty  was  a  fur- 
ther integration  of  budget.  The  budget  for  all  full-time 
faculty  and  for  all  sessionals  teaching  disciplinary  courses 
is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  departments.  Cut-backs 
have  been  effected  in  areas  which  are  subject  to  the 
college  budget,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  further 
economizing. 


Teaching  Methods 

The  approach  to  instruction  traditionally  adopted  by 
St.  Patrick's  College  has  been  shaped  by  its  goal  of  pro- 
viding undergraduate  instruction  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  within  a  small  academic  structure  which 
affords  maximum  faculty-faculty,  student-faculty,  and 
student-student  interaction. 

The  French  language  program  and  intensive  Spanish 
program  were  again  offered  in  1975-76  and  are  expected 
to  continue.  Some  association  of  the  French  language 
program  with  Canadian  studies  will  be  investigated. 

The  practicum  courses  in  community  pscyhology  were 
offered  again  in  1975-76.  They  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  theoretical  and  research  orientation  of  the  tra- 
ditional program  with  supervised  field  work  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  Emphasis  is  equally  on  gaining  applied 
experience  and  on  active  and  detailed  study  of  community 
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settings  such  as  correctional  institutions  and  centres  for 
treatment  and  management  of  the  retarded  and  the  elderly. 
Readings,  discussions,  reports,  and  independent  research 
are  integrated  into  programs  in  the  different  settings. 

The  Unified  Liberal  Arts  Program  suffered  a  drop  in 
enrolment  in  1975-76  and,  although  the  reasons  for  this 
are  not  clear,  it  is  thought  that  many  first-year  students 
may  be  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  a  four-credit 
unit.  Because  of  this  possibility,  in  1976-77  ULAP-1  will 
be  a  two-credit  unit.  The  teaching  methods  used  in  ULAP 
will  remain  basically  the  same. 

In  the  summer  of  1975  a  new  course  in  economics 
was  developed.  The  course  (01.101M)  was  a  self-paced 
section  of  Economics  01.101:  Contemporary  Economic 
Issues.  During  the  school  year  a  resource  centre  was  open 
at  St.  Patrick's  College  on  Saturday  mornings  and  at 
other  times  designated  by  the  teaching  assistant.  The 
course  was  organized  with  four  introductory  lectures. 
There  were  then  six  modules  covering  the  subject  area  of 
macroeconomics.  Following  this  there  were  three,  mid- 
course  lectures  designed  to  summarize  the  sections  on 
macroeconomics  and  to  introduce  microeconomics.  In  the 
microeconomics  section  there  were  also  six  modules.  At 
the  end  of  each  module  (both  in  macroeconomics  and 
microeconomics),  the  student  was  given  a  number  of 
randomly  chosen,  multiple-choice  questions  which  were 
marked  immediately  upon  completion.  If  the  student 
passed,  he  would  go  on  to  the  next  module.  If  not,  the 
student  tried  the  same  number  of  different  randomly 
chosen  questions  at  a  later  date.  Three  tries  were  allowed. 

The  course  is  considered  successful  and  will  again  be 
offered  in  1976-77  with  the  hope  of  an  increased  enrol- 
ment. 

A  new,  interdisciplinary,  two-credit  course,  Biography 
and  Autobiography  (04.303),  will  be  introduced  in  Sept- 
ember, 1976.  Biographical  and  autobiographical  texts  will 
be  studied  from  the  viewpoints  of  literature,  psychology, 
and  philosophy,  and  their  structural  principles  and  rela- 
tionships with  their  milieu  will  be  examined. 


Students 

During  the  past  year  St.  Patrick's  has  taken  an 
active  role  in  the  university's  high  school  liaison  program. 
Through  school  visits,  mailouts,  and  the  publication  of  a 
new  brochure,  the  college  has  attempted  to  make  both 
potential  undergraduates  as  well  as  guidance  counsellors 
aware  of  the  academic  opportunities  offered  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's College.  In  the  early  fall,  guidance  counsellors 
from  the  Ottawa  area  were  invited  to  an  afternoon  of  in- 
formal discussions  followed  by  the  opportunity  to  sit  in 
on  classes  and  tour  the  university's  facilities.  Since  this 
extensive  publicity  campaign  has  been  established,  we 
hope  by  its  continuance  that  more  students  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  offerings  of  both  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity. 

With  the  exception  of  ULAP,  there  are  no  limits  on  the 
numbers  of  students  that  can  be  accepted  into  college 
programs. 

Relations  with  the  Community 

St.  Patrick's  College  has  traditionally  been  heavily 
involved  in  community  activities,  primarily  in  the  areas 
of  social  service  volunteer  programs,  off-campus  instruc- 
tion, and  its  more  recent  sponsoring  of  major  Canadian 
plays. 

Annually  the  students  of  the  college  organize  and  con- 
duct a  canned-food  drive,  the  recipients  of  which  include 
the  Salvation  Army,  St.  Joseph's  Mission,  the  social  ser- 
vice groups  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
a  number  of  half-way  houses  for  former  prisoners,  as  well 
as  those  for  the  former  patients  of  the  Rideau  Regional 
Centre  in  Smiths  Falls.  Some  200  students  were  involved 
in  the  canned-food  drive  with  over  12,000  cans  of  food 
collected  for  these  charitable  organizations. 

Additional  volunteer  programs  serviced  by  the  stu- 
dents of  St.  Patrick's  include:  (1)  the  probation  program 
of  family  court's  juvenile  (sixteen  and  under)  division 
(four  to  five  students  involved  annually);  (2)  the  Good 
Companions  program  for  senior  citizens  (six  to  eight  stu- 
dents annually);  (3)  ward  assistance  program  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario  (fifteen  to  twenty 
students  annually);  (4)  the  Group,  a  ward  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  Rideau  Regional  Centre  at  Smiths  Falls 
(fifteen  to  twenty  students  annually). 

In  addition,  plans  are  being  made  for  student  involve- 
ment in  a  weekly  remedial  instruction  program  at  the 
training  school  in  Alfred,  Ontario,  and  in  the  fall  of  1976 
St.  Patrick's  College  will  be  host  for  a  senior  citizens'  day, 
sponsored  by  the  Ottawa  Council  on  Aging,  designed  to  in- 
form senior  citizens  of  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them. 

Apart  from  student-initiated  programs  of  this  sort, 
the  members  of  the  psychology  department  teaching  at 
the  college  undertook  to  organize  student  participation 
in  the  programs  within  correctional  institutions  as  part 
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of  the  practicum  courses  referred  to  under  'Teaching 
Methods".  This  involvement  took  psychology  students 
to  the  Burritt's  Rapids  Correctional  Centre  and  also  in- 
volved them  in  the  work  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Con- 
siderable success  was  also  achieved  in  the  college's  off- 
campus  offering  —  a  psychology  course  given  in  Carleton 
Place. 

In  November  of  1975,  St.  Patrick's  College  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  university  and  Ottawa-area 
community  the  NDWT  Theatre  Company's  production  of 
James  Reaney's  trilogy  of  plays  on  the  Donnellys:  Sticks 
and  Stones,  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  and  Handcuffs,  as 
well  as  lectures  by  the  playwright  and  by  Orlo  Miller, 
author  of  The  Donnellys  Must  Die  and  Death  to  the  Don- 
nellys, who  worked  with  Reaney  on  the  research  for  the 
plays. 


MEET  THE  0ONNEU V  FAMttV ! 


THE  AGONY  OF  A  DR0WPM6  SUCOE 


The  college's  presentation  of  the  Donnelly  trilogy  re- 
sulted from  the  involvement  of  a  member  of  the  English 
department  as  liturgical  adviser  to  the  playwright  and 
the  cast,  primarily  in  the  final  play,  Handcuffs.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  this  member  of  faculty  that  the  pro- 
duction was  brought  to  Carleton  as  part  of  a  much  ac- 
claimed, Canada-wide  tour  of  the  trilogy.  The  college's 
opportunity  to  host  the  trilogy  received  the  valuable  sup- 
port of  the  Information  Office,  the  administration,  and 
not  least  of  all  the  students  themselves  who  helped  in 
publicizing  the  plays,  selling  tickets,  and  ushering  for  the 
performances.  A  similar  production  is  being  planned  for 
the  spring  of  1977  when  Reaney's  Baldoon  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  college. 


Faculty  of  Science 


Dean's  Introduction 

The  year  saw  an  increase  in  course  registrations  in 
science  similar  to  those  experienced  in  previous  years. 
In  the  undergraduate  program  course  registrations  in- 
creased by  about  4.5  percent  over  1974-75,  while  enrol- 
ments in  the  graduate  school  increased  by  15  percent. 
There  were  80  graduates  in  the  B.Sc.  three-year  program 
as  compared  with  95  in  1974-75,  whereas  there  were  117 
graduates  in  the  four-year  program  as  compared  with  98 
in  1974-75.  These  figures  exhibit  a  growing  preference  of 
students  for  the  four-year  as  compared  with  the  three- 
year  program.  In  the  graduate  program  thirty  M.Sc. 
degrees  and  ten  Ph.D.  degrees  were  awarded  as  compared 
with  twenty-seven  and  seven  respectively  in  1974-75. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Mathematics  was 
appraised  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Academic  Plan- 
ning (ACAP)  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  depart- 
ment continue  its  doctoral  programs  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  and  statistics  and  that  its  interdepartmental 
program  (with  engineering)  in  Information  and  Systems 
Science  be  implemented.  This  recommendation,  which  is 
essentially  a  commendation  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  department  and 
the  faculty,  representing  as  it  does  external  verification 
of  a  view  long  held  within  the  faculty.  The  Department 
of  Biology  is  the  sole  remaining  department  to  be  appraised. 
This  is  not  expected  to  occur  for  some  time  yet  as  apprai- 
sals of  these  departments  have  not  yet  begun  within 
the  province. 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  presentation  of  an 
"open  house"  by  the  faculty.  The  event  drew  an  astonishing 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  from  within  the 
faculty,  and  the  response  of  the  public  was  also  gratifying. 
It  is  intended,  henceforth,  to  present  such  events  every 
other  year,  -alternating  with  the  engineering  presenta- 
tions. 

While  the  work  of  the  faculty  has  continued  in  satis- 
factory fashion,  there  has  been  little  growth  and  few  new 
departures,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  diminished 
support  accorded  the  faculty  in  the  immediate  past.  The 
increased  numbers  of  students  have  been  accommodated 
with  difficulty  and  two  departments,  biology  and  geology, 
and  one  program,  biochemistry,  suffer  from  insufficient 
personnel  to  supervise  senior  students.  The  prospect  of 
limiting  enrolments  in  these  programs  must  shortly  be 
entertained.  Appointments  of  adjunct  professors  has 
been  increasing,  though  these  scientists  make  their  con- 
tributions in  the  graduate  school  and,  therefore,  do  not 
assist  in  any  way  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  supervisors 
for  the  senior  undergraduate  students. 

Departments  have  been  broadening  their  horizons 
by  offering  programs  which  contain  more  studies  of  an 


applied  nature.  This  step  is  being  taken  with  the  aim  of 
providing  students  with  a  background  which  will  assist 
them  in  their  search  for  employment  after  graduation. 
There  is  no  question  of  replacing  the  fundamental  studies 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  students'  training  if  they 
are  to  be  thorough-going  professionals,  but  rather  the 
goal  is  to  provide  the  students  with  some  readily  saleable 
expertise  which  can  provide  them  with  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage on  first  leaving  university. 

The  matter  of  decreased  financial  support  for  science 
relative  to  the  other  faculties  is  one  which  continues  to 
cause  anxiety  and  puzzlement.  The  goal  of  the  faculty  is 
to  become  a  member  of  the  first  tier  of  Ontario  faculties 
of  science  in  terms  of  academic  excellence  for  those  fields 
of  study  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  specialize.  Our  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  has  already  achieved  that  status 
and  indications  to  date  are  that  other  departments  have 
also  reached  that  state  or  are  not  far  from  it.  In  short, 
the  goal  is  readily  attainable.  This  is  a  vindication  of  the 
efforts  of  those  scientists  and  academics  who  over  many 
years  exercised  intelligence  and  devotion  in  the  task  of 
building  the  faculty.  But  the  withdrawal  of  support  from 
the  faculty  in  a  process  of  "re-allocation  of  resources" 
continues  and  places  the  goal  of  the  faculty  and,  indeed, 
its  effective  operation  in  jeopardy.  One  more  slash  of  the 
knife,  one  more  thoughtless  blow  of  the  hatchet,  and  an 
unconscionable  and  irreparable  act  of  academic  vandal- 
ism will  have  been  perpetrated. 

J.L  Wolfson 

Programs  and  Policies 
Biology 

The  total  number  of  honours  and  majors  students  in 
biology  continued  to  grow,  almost  entirely  in  the  honours 
B.Sc.  program.  This  was  especially  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased enrolment  in  fourth  year,  and  in  the  large  num- 
bers of  honours  research  projects  from  the  programs  in 
biology,  biochemistry,  integrated  science,  and  biology/ 
geology.  The  shift  to  an  excess  of  honours  over  pass  grad- 
uates in  biology  began  two  years  ago  and  continued 
during  this  past  year. 

No  new  courses  were  introduced,  but  an  exhaustive 
review  of  undergraduate  offerings  was  made  by  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee  in  order  to  ensure  that  duplication 
was  minimized  while  lacunae  in  basic  programs  were 
avoided.  The  involvement  of  adjunct  professors  in  the 
graduate  program  was  again  reviewed,  and  mechanisms 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  a  normal  flux  of  active  parti- 
cipants in  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  biology. 

The  most  notable  events  of  the  year  concerned  re- 
search in  the  department.  Despite  the  freeze  in  budgets 
for  support  of  university  research,  the  National  Research 
Council  (NRC)  slightly  increased  its  total  award  in  oper- 
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ating  grants  to  the  Department  of  Biology.  More  signi- 
ficantly, the  department  received  one  of  eighteen  equip- 
ment grants  awarded  to  141  applications  by  the  grant 
selection  committees  for  biology,  and  one  zoologist  was 
awarded  an  extraordinary  grant  in  mid-year  in  order  to 
expand  the  equipment  needed  by  his  group  studying  ultra- 
sonic communication  among  bats  and  insects.  An  unusual 
grant  was  also  received  from  the  Atkinson  Foundation 
for  embryological  research  with  potentially  broad  impli- 
cations. And  finally,  one  member  of  faculty  was  granted 
signal  recognition  for  his  research  contributions  in  cell 
biology  when  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada. 

The  biology  department  intends  to  continue  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  students  and  community  by  pro- 
viding a  high  standard  of  professional  qualification  in 
biology,  even  though  this  entails  an  emphasis  on  expen- 
sive, practical  experience  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
field.  The  pass  program  in  arts  will  be  adapted  to  serve 
as  an  alternative  for  students  whose  goals  are  more 
specifically  toward  the  interface  between  the  social  sci- 
ences and  biology,  or  toward  a  descriptive  aspect  of  bio- 
logy. Because  the  current  demand  exceeds  available  re- 
sources, the  department  is  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to,  even  obliged  to,  raise  its  admission  standards  into 
graduate  studies  and  into  honours  in  order  to  limit  stu- 
dent numbers. 

No  new  programs  are  under  active  consideration  at 
this  time,  for  current  budgetary  allowances  are  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  survival  of  existing  programs  at  the  rec- 
ognized standard.  The  energies  of  the  teaching  staff  have 
been  so  taxed  that  little  time  or  energy  is  left  them  for 
pedagogical  creativity.  Part-time  students  are  integrated  as 
much  as  possible  into  regular  programs,  with  the  under- 
standing that  all  mandatory  undergraduate  courses  will 
be  offered  in  summer  or  evening  session  on  an  approxi- 
mate three-year  cycle,  and  the  more  popular  optional 
courses  approximately  every  five  years. 

The  restriction  in  the  budget  for  sessional  lecturers 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  two  courses  in  invertebrate 
zoology  at  the  second-  and  fourth-year  levels,  even  though 
these  are  especially  important  options  for  students  inter- 
ested in  aquatic  ecology  or  entomology,  one  of  the  de- 
partmental specialities.  Next  year  another  optional  course 
designed  for  non-scientists  has  been  withdrawn  in  order 
to  free  personnel  for  an  evening  section  in  a  parallel  core 
course.  The  effective  reduction  in  the  part-time  lecturers' 
budget  has  increased  the  burden  on  full-time  faculty  in 
some  areas,  notably  zoology,  and  reduced  the  depart- 
ment's capacity  to  utilize  Carleton's  peculiar  resource, 
the  expert  personnel  of  Ottawa's  government  laboratories 
and  agencies. 

The  replacement  of  instructional  equipment  has  once 
more  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  inevitable  depreciation 
and,  while  no  disastrous  breakdowns  occurred  in  1975- 
76,  the  university  is  only  postponing  and  amplifying  the 
inevitable. 


Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  continued  its  teach- 
ing and  research  activities  during  the  1975-76  academic 
year  with  modest  increases  in  the  number  of  student 
courses  taught  and  the  graduate  student  population. 

The  pass  degree  program  produced  seven  graduates 
over  the  past  year,  with  three  graduating  at  the  spring 
convocation.  It  appears  that  the  honours  program  is  at- 
tracting most  chemistry  students  presumably  because  of 
two  factors:  (1)  a  better  level  of  student  in  general  is  pur- 
suing chemistry  as  a  career;  (2),  and  probably  more  im- 
portant, entering  students  are  particularly  sensitive  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  late  —  honours  graduates  appear 
to  have  little  problem  in  finding  positions  to  their  liking. 

In  graduate  work  the  department  continued  a  vigorous 
and  effective  program.  In  late  1975  the  Ontario  Council 
of  Graduate  Studies  recommended:  "the  Ph.D.  program 
in  Chemistry  proposed  by  Carleton  University  in  the  area 
of  bio-organic  chemistry  and  metal  ions  chemistry  be 
approved.  In  making  this  recommendation  the  Appraisals 
Committee  notes  the  commitment  of  Carleton  University 
to  the  continued  involvement  of  adjunct  professors  and 
to  continuing  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  University  of  Ottawa." 

It  was  gratifying  for  the  department  to  note  that 
those  areas  in  which  it  was  convinced  that  it  showed 
strength  at  the  Ph.D.  program  level  received  the  vote  of 
confidence  of  a  group  of  examiners  whose  findings  are 
available  and  outline  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  above  mentioned  Ph.D.  programs. 

The  graduate  student  population  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  increased  modestly  and  the  overall  standard 
of  incoming  students  was  reported  as  being  pleasingly 
high.  Research  funding  attracted  by  members  of  the  de- 
partment totalled  $254,990.  The  majority  of  this  fund 
(90  percent)  was  divided  almost  equally  between  the 
specialized  bio-organic  and  metal  ions  research  group. 
The  up-to-date  and  brief  description  of  research  actually 
in  progress  in  the  department  is  given  in  the  departmental 
publications,  Research  in  Progress  1975-76  and  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research  in  Chemistry  1975-76,  the  latter  of 
which  is  designed  for  wider  distribution. 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  present  budgetary 
situation  facing  science  at  Carleton  is  leading  to  a  serious 
reduction  in  research  effort  as  well  as  in  our  teaching 
capabilities.  The  present  anti-science  sentiments  of  the 
federal  government  appear  also  to  be  echoed  in  the  ad- 
ministrative decisions  at  Carleton.  Although  the  depart- 
ment can  obviously  continue  its  efforts,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  faculty  to  keep  up  to  date  in 
laboratory  and  teaching  and  research.  For  instance,  there 
are  no  means  at  all  for  the  renewal  or  updating  of  equip- 
ment that  is  obsolete.  In  a  discipline  that  is  developing 
rapidly,  it  is  essential  to  keep  research  at  the  forefront, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  by  ensuring  that  equipment 
is  the  most  efficient  possible  and  with  a  capability  com- 
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mensurate  with  the  measurements  required.  This,  in 
turn,  means  that  the  department  must  continually  en- 
sure that  our  supporting  facilities  are  the  best.  If  this 
problem  is  not  resolved  in  the  near  future,  fundamental 
research  in  chemistry  at  Carleton  risks  a  slow  and  linger- 
ing death. 

The  activities  and  expertise  of  departmental  mem- 
bers continue  to  be  recognized  in  many  ways.  Faculty 
members  are  in  demand  as  referees  for  external  granting 
agencies  and  as  examiners  for  theses  from  other  universi- 
ties; they  make  submissions  to  many  journals  for  funda- 
mental research  as  well.  Departmental  members  are  also  in 
demand  for  the  presentation  of  research  seminars  at  other 
institutions  and  in  the  preparation  of  books  and  reviews. 
Many  publications  have  appeared  in  the  literature  and 
papers  have  been  presented  at  conferences  resulting  from 
research  carried  out  in  the  department  by  faculty  members, 
post-doctoral  fellows,  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

Active  exchange  and  co-operation  programs  have  con- 
tinued. Visits  were  made  by  faculty  members  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Brazil,  and  France  (under  the  Canada-France  ex- 
change agreement).  A  visiting  professor  from  the  Univer- 
site  de  Languedoc,  Montpellier,  spent  four  weeks  at 
Carleton  under  a  similar  exchange  program,  while  a  pro- 
fessor from  Hungary  is  spending  fourteen  months  in  the 
department  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carleton-Hungary 
exchange  agreement. 

Adjunct  professors  have  continued  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  various  phases  of  the  departmental  program, 
having  supervised  either  graduate  students  or  fourth- 
year  dissertation  work.  A  graduate  course  was  also  given 
during  the  summer  of  1975  on  Topics  in  Energy  Conver- 
sion, and  our  adjunct  professors  were  also  involved  in 
undergraduate  laboratory  instruction. 

Departmental  program  effectiveness  continued  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Curriculum  Review  Committee,  as  was 
teaching  ability  by  either  an  internal  questionnaire  or, 
when  organized,  science  faculty  questionnaire. 

During  the  past  year  the  third-year  laboratories  were 
run  under  a  new  format  involving  specialized  courses 
(half-credit)  in  each  of  the  areas  of  organic,  inorganic 
and  physical  chemistry.  These  three  courses  were  well 
received  and  apparently  this  change  has  been  a  success. 
As  outlined  in  last  year's  report,  the  several  areas  identi- 
fied for  development  include:  (1)  an  applied  chemistry 
program,  (2)  use  of  adjunct  professors  for  thesis-research 
supervision,  (3)  emphasis  on  part-time  graduate  studies, 
and  (4)  closer  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Ottawa 
for  the  development  of  graduate  programs.  During  the 
past  year  a  number  of  changes  in  these  areas  have  been 
instituted. 

The  new  third-year  laboratory  offering  appears  to 
have  been  a  success  and  will  doubtless  form  part  of  the 
core  program  for  the  future.  And,  in  order  to  make  the 
undergraduate  program  more  flexible  and  attractive  to 
students,  the  third-year  lecture  courses  in  organic  and 


inorganic  chemistry  will  be  bisected  next  year.  The  first 
half  of  these  courses  will  be  available  for  credit  to  pass 
program  students  and  those  who  are  majoring  in  other 
subjects.  A  half-course  in  industrial  applications  of  chem- 
istry marks  a  debut  into  applied  chemistry"  without  the 
necessity  of  hiring  new  staff.  This  course  will  be  taught 
by  a  team  of  faculty  and  adjunct  professors  with  expe- 
rience in  industrial  chemistry.  The  success  of  this  course 
will  act  as  a  measure  for  further  developments  in  this 
field. 

One  possible  line  of  expansion  in  the  future  was 
identified  as  being  increased  co-operation  with  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Engineering,  perhaps  with  the  development  of  a 
joint  chemistry/geology/engineering  program  in  resource 
engineering.  A  departmental  committee  is  exploring  this 
possibility. 

With  an  upper  limit  being  placed  on  graduate  enrol- 
ment, the  department  foresees  more  competition  for  ac- 
ceptance into  our  program  with  a  concomitant  increase 
in  the  level  of  excellence  of  these  candidates.  Enhanced 
co-operation  with  graduate  students  of  the  University  of 
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Ottawa  is  still  envisaged,  but  the  past  year  has  been  rather 
slow  in  this  direction. 

Unfortunately,  the  Faculty  of  Science  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  an  M.Sc.  in  Science  Education  did  not 
reveal  a  real  need  for  this  type  of  program.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  such  programs  should  be  reconsidered 
based  on  comments  made  to  this  department  from  out- 
side sources.  This  is  perhaps  one  area  in  which  the  depart- 
ment can  move. 

The  problem  of  attracting  part-time  students  from 
local  laboratories  (presumably  federal  government)  has 
not  been  solved.  This  source  of  untapped  clientele  should, 
in  principle,  be  available  for  some  form  of  graduate  work. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  maintain 
the  level  of  operation  of  our  various  pieces  of  research 
equipment.  This  can  only  be  done  by  updating  or  replacing 
obsolete  equipment  and  repairing  out-of-service  equip- 
ment. It  is  apparent  from  current  budgets  that  the  equip- 
ment portions  are  far  too  low.  All  too  often  makeshift 
repairs  are  made  or  essential  repairs  delayed  for  financial 
reasons.  It  is  imperative  that  in  the  near  future  some 
mechanism  be  instituted  for  cyclical  renewal  of  major 
equipment,  both  for  teaching  and  research  purposes. 

The  turnover  of  staff  is  still  a  severe  problem,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  because  of 
the  salary  situation.  In  order  to  attempt  a  balanced  bud- 
get for  the  part-time  salaries  component,  the  department 
reduced  the  funding  available  for  marking  and  the  num- 
ber of  senior  demonstrators  in  Chemistry  100.  Both  of 
these  reductions  resulted  in  an  overall  diminution  in  the 
department's  teaching  capabilities,  especially  in  the  num- 
ber of  junior  course  assistants.  In  future  years  the  de- 
partment hopes  to  reinstate  the  full  complement  of  dem- 
onstrators, although  it  is  apparent  that  other  areas  will 
have  to  suffer.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  the  department 
to  operate  at  the  same  level  with  much  the  same  budget 
if  salaries  for  student  assistants  continue  to  increase. 

Geology 

Geology  remained  in  good  health  during  the  past 
year  largely  because  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  faculty 
and  support  staff,  despite  increased  pressure  on  its  re- 
sources. Enrolment  of  undergraduate  majors  rose  by  10.6 
percent  (the  largest  increase  in  the  faculty  outside  of 
integrated  science  studies),  and  the  number  of  full-time 
graduate  students  increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-one. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  the  second  year;  an  unpre- 
cedented fifty-five  students  attended  the  two-week  field 
camp  at  Cobalt,  necessitating  an  increase  in  attending  fac- 
ulty from  four  to  five  and  reducing  the  quality  of  life  some- 
what. In  the  university  increased  numbers  required  more 
human  resources  in  laboratories.  This  need  was  not  from 
the  increased  graduate  enrolment,  but  supplementary 
funds  for  graduate  teaching  assistantships  were  required. 

No  radical  changes  in  program  were  proposed  or  ac- 
complished, partly  because  of  limited  resources  and  also 
because  the  new  chairman  chose  not  to  attempt  major 


initiatives  during  his  first  year.  The  new  senior  course  in 
coal  geology  and  technology  was  successfully  conducted 
for  a  dozen  students.  Conservatism  regarding  a  new  sub- 
ject and  novice  sessional  lecturers  undoubtedly  discour- 
aged higher  enrolment.  The  course  will  not  be  offered  next 
year  for  financial  reasons,  but  is  scheduled  again  for 
1977-78.  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
approved  the  department's  proposal  of  an  M.Sc.  degree 
by  course  in  applied  aspects  of  geology.  As  yet,  formal 
programs  have  not  been  specified.  Two  students,  in 
energy  resources  and  mineral  economics,  will  be  in  the 
program  next  year;  these  are  streams  which  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  develop  in  the  context  of  the  department's 
current  specialties  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  department  bade  goodbye  last  fall  to  two  aca- 
demic visitors  in  the  Leningrad-Carleton  exchange,  one 
of  whom  was  the  first  to  come  to  Carleton  from  Lenin- 
grad under  the  terms  of  student  exchange  as  a  post-doct- 
orate fellow.  Among  other  distinguished  academic  visit- 
ors was  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Adelaide  who 
continued  his  collaboration  on  Precambrian  fossils  begun 
in  Australia  during  the  1974-75  year. 

The  department's  remarks  in  last  year's  report  re- 
main valid:  if  it  is  to  develop  along  its  ordained  lines, 
fully  approved  and  endorsed  by  ACAP  and  the  university, 
an  increase  in  faculty  is  necessary.  Geology  recently  suf- 
fered, along  with  the  rest  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  in  a 
climate  of  decreasing  support  in  the  university.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  tide  is  turning.  The  department's  avowed 
specialties  are  most  germane  to  present  social  needs 
posed  by  diminishing  resources,  and  it  is  reluctant  to 
limit  enrolments  formally.  Employment  prospects  are 
strong  and  improving;  some  seasonal  positions  remained 
unfilled  this  year.  There  is,  in  Ottawa,  particular  need  to 
provide  educated  persons  for  the  increased  public- 
sector  participation  in  mineral  and  energy  resource  plan- 
ning and  development. 

Despite  these  convictions,  the  department  will  ad- 
dress, during  the  coming  year,  the  question  of  whether 
some  curriculum  changes  can  be  effected  so  as  to  give 
some  faculty  members  more  time  for  new  pursuits,  stu- 
dents, and  research.  It  will  also  attempt  to  identify  new 
physical  resources  needed  to  cope  with  limited  human 
resources. 

As  indicated  above,  the  department  is  interested  in 
developing  graduate  studies  in  the  areas  of  mineral 
economics  and  non-renewable  resources;  the  fate  of  these 
interests  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree  of  sup- 
port and  co-operation  obtained  within  the  university. 

An  active  sector  of  senior  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate planning  concerns  co-operation  with  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  Next  year  an  experiment  will  be  launched  in 
which  the  entire  class  of  a  senior  half-course  in  sedimen- 
tology  will  be  taught  at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Special 
transport  and  timetabling  will  be  involved  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, this  trial  will  lead  to  further,  reciprocal  interlock- 
ing of  programs  in  the  two  departments. 
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In  co-operation  with  the  Office  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, the  department  has  agreed  to  a  request  from  the  Ont- 
ario Educational  Communications  Authority  to  stage  three, 
one-day  field  trips  to  supplement  a  series  of  programs  on 
earth  science  to  be  broadcast  next  fall  on  TV  Ontario. 
Favourable  response  may  lead  to  an  "open  university" 
course  in  introductory  geology  the  following  year. 


Mathematics 

Carleton  University  is  in  the  uniquely  fortunate 
position  of  being  in  the  national  capital  region  which  is  the 
centre  of  activity  in  Canada' in  many  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  and  which  provides  career  opportunities  in  these 
fields  to  graduates.  A  welcome  development  is  the  close 
relationship  built  up  during  the  last  few  years  between 
members  of  the  department  and  the  research-oriented 
professional  mathematicians  and  statisticians  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Environment,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, the  National  Energy  Board,  Statistics  Canada,  and 
the  National  Research  Council. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  now  has  the  broad 
range  of  programs  needed  in  the  present  context  which 
includes:  (1)  mathematics  for  non-mathematicians,  in- 
cluding first-year  mathematics  for  students  in  all  faculties 
as  well  as  upper-year  courses  for  engineering,  science, 
and  social  science  students;  (2)  honours  and  pass  pro- 
grams in  mathematics;  (3)  honours  and  pass  programs  in 
the  mathematical  sciences;  (4)  combined  honours  and  pass 
programs  in  computing  science  and  the  mathematical 
sciences;  (5)  M.Sc.  programs  in  Pure  and  Applied  Math- 
ematics and  in  Probability  and  Statistics;  (6)  M.Sc.  pro- 
gram in  Information  and  Systems  Science;  (7)  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics;  (8)  Ph.D.  in  Pro- 
bability and  Statistics. 

Throughout  1975-76  the  Department  of  Mathematics 


maintained  its  close  co-operation  with  high  school  teach- 
ers. Faculty  members  visited  high  schools  throughout  the 
region  to  give  talks  and  to  attend  professional  develop- 
ment days.  On-campus  lectures  for  senior  high  school 
students  and  their  teachers  were  organized;  these  were 
entitled  —  "Mathematics:  the  legend  and  the  fact";  "Oscil- 
lation, stability  and  the  price  of  beef";  "Computer  Graph- 
ics: an  aid  to  Mathematics";  and  "What  are  the  odds?" 
The  department  was  also  awarded  a  grant  of  $4,000  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  scholarships  to  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  summer  school  training  program 
for  gifted  young  mathematicians  run  each  summer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  choices  are  made  through  a  competition,  teachers' 
recommendations,  and  an  interview.  Finally,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Instructional  Development  Office,  a  work- 
shop in  mathematics  education  was  held  on  April  6,  1976, 
for  the  mathematics  department  and  local  high  school 
teachers.  The  speaker  was  a  faculty  member  of  McArthur 
College,  Queen's  University,  who  spoke  on  "Back  to 
Basics  in  Mathematics". 

With  respect  to  its  undergraduate  programs,  the  de- 
partment gave  major  consideration  during  the  past  aca- 
demic year  to  the  problem  of  the  large  variation  in  the 
level  of  preparedness  in  basic  mathematical  skills  among 
first-year  students,  including  a  significant  number  who 
have  a  noted  deficiency  in  this  regard.  Whatever  a  suit- 
able long-term  solution  to  this  problem  might  be,  the  de- 
partment felt  called  upon  to  take  immediate  steps  to  al- 
leviate it.  As  a  first  move,  the  department  abandoned 
full  courses  in  favour  of  semester  courses,  giving  much 
more  flexibility  in  course  selection  and  allowing  a  stu- 
dent who  fails  first  year  calculus  at  Christmas  the  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  it  immediately,  rather  than  a  year  later. 
Moreover,  teaching  sections  of  multi-sectioned  courses 
were  "streamed"  so  that  students  with  similar  abilities 
and  needs  can  be  in  the  same  classroom.  The  streaming 
of  students  is  to  be  based  upon  a  placement  test  which  will 
also  serve  to  identify  students  with  unacceptably  poor 
command  of  basic  skills.  The  latter  category  of  students 
will  be  required  to  take  a  new  half-course  on  pre-cal- 
culus  mathematics  before  continuing  with  first-year 
calculus  and  algebra. 

At  the  graduate  level  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
arranged  a  co-operative  internship  training  program  with 
the  federal  government.  This  program  permits  students 
pursuing  the  M.Sc.  degree  with  a  statistics  emphasis  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  applied  statistics  to  comple- 
ment the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  from  course  work. 
A  student  is  required  to  spend  two,  four-month  work 
periods  with  his  employer,  and  at  least  one  term  in  full- 
time  study  in  the  mathematics  department.  During  the 
work  terms,  the  student  also  registers  for  at  least  one 
course  in  the  evening  division  at  Carleton.  A  thesis  based 
upon  the  project  assigned  to  the  student  by  his  sponsor- 
ing government  department  must  be  submitted. 
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Physics 

A  complete  review  of  the  undergraduate  honours 
courses  was  completed  this  year.  The  object  was  to  ensure 
that  the  necessary  topics  had  been  covered  without  gaps 
or  redundancies.  Some  minor  adjustments  were  found 
necessary  and  it  was  felt  that  the  most  urgent  field  for 
revision  is  in  the  first-year  laboratories. 

With  respect  to  service  courses,  the  offerings  for  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering  are  still  felt  to  be  far  short  of  being 
satisfactory.  However,  where  the  fault  lies  is  sill  unclear. 
Conversations  with  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  are  con- 
tinuing and  the  department  hopes  that  from  these  discus- 
sions there  will  emerge  guidance  as  to  where  renewed 
effort  is  likely  to  be  most  profitable. 

It  had  been  the  department's  hope  that  a  program  on 
reactor  physics  could  be  introduced  and  this  was  to  be  an 
offering  under  the  general  heading  of  applied  physics. 
Some  individuals  from  engineering  and  from  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  (AECL)  offered  their  assistance 
so  that  a  well-rounded  program  would  be  available.  How- 
ever, there  appeared  to  be  some  doubts  as  to  how  the 
program  would  be  perceived  by  the  provincial  author- 
ities, and  so  it  was  decided  that  for  the  present  the  depart- 
ment's two  physics  courses  would  be  offered  as  options. 
These  courses,  Physics  75.553  and  75.554,  were  given;  in 
the  75.554  course  there  were  two  invited  lecturers,  from 
Chalk  River  and  from  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  the  students  spent  three  days  experi- 
menting with  the  SLOWPOKE  reactor  at  Tunney's  Pasture 
laboratories  of  AECL,  Commercial  Products.  The  success 
of  these  courses  augurs  well  for  the  return  to  the  original 
plan  of  a  reactor  physics  program. 

The  high  energy  physics  group  also  had  a  successful 
year.  The  studies  of  quantum  electrodynamics  through 
muonic  atoms,  referred  to  in  the  previous  report,  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  all  the  discrepancies  between  the- 
ory and  experiment  have  been  resolved.  This  represented 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  referred  to  previously,  and 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of  collaboration 
possible  between  theoreticians  and  experimentalists  at 
the  same  institution. 

Other  experimentalists  from  the  high  energy  group 
were  engaged  at  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Lab- 
oratory (Illinois)  and  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center  (California).  At  the  former,  studies  on  special 
cases  of  the  two-body  interaction  through  neutron  bom- 
bardment of  beryllium,  production  mechanism  of  excited 
K  particles,  and  interactions  between  w  and  p  particles 
were  conducted.  At  the  latter,  a  study  of  the  interaction 
between  K  particles  and  protons  was  being  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  very  powerful  particle  spectrometer;  in 
this  instance,  the  Carleton  contribution  was  part  of  a  col- 
laboration among  several  institutions. 

A  program  of  instrumentation  for  high  energy  phy- 
sics continued,  and  development  in  instrumentation  for 
solid  state  and  medical  physics  proceeded  as  offshoots 


from  the  main  program.  The  programs  in  medical  physics 
(bone  densitometry  and  radiography)  and  laser  physics 
(arc  formation  and  high  resolution  spark  chambers)  also 
continued. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  next  few  years  are 
likely  to  see  a  revision  in  laboratory  teaching.  The  tradi- 
tional laboratories  are  looked  on  by  high  school  graduates 
as  somewhat  uninspiring  and  only  slightly  above  what 
they  have  already  done.  This  judgment  is  not  altogether 
accurate,  but  it  must  be  met.  In  particular,  it  is  felt  that 
the  best  students  should  be  given  more  flexibility  and 
greater  depth  in  their  laboratory  work. 

A  small  study  is  underway  to  determine  whether,  by 
utilizing  the  latest  technology,  it  may  be  possible  to  give 
a  much  better  form  to  the  laboratory  experiments  em- 
ployed in  off-campus  teaching  of  first-year  physics.  In 
addition,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  take  a  long-range 
look  at  the  development  of  our  undergraduate  offerings, 
honours,  major  and  service  courses. 

A  committee  has  also  been  formed  to  make  a  long- 
range  projection  of  the  department's  research  and  grad- 
uate studies  programs.  This  committee  will  try  to  respond 
to  the  changing  centres  of  interest  in  the  world  of  phy- 
sics, and  to  the  changes  in  strength  of  the  department. 
Both  growth  and  phasing  out  of  existing  programs  will 
be  considered  with  a  veiw  to  having  a  strong  department. 
These  two  committees  are  to  report  by  September,  1976. 

Because  of  the  durable  nature  of  physics  equipment, 
the  effect  of  the  budget  of  1975-76  was  only  to  curtail 
growth  in  the  laboratory  offerings.  No  reduction  was 
necessary  in  equipment,  although  the  number  of  sessional 
lecturers  has  been  severely  cut  back. 

Biochemistry 

The  program  in  Biochemistry,  co-ordinated  by  a  com- 
mittee whose  members  are  drawn  from  the  Departments 
of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  continued  to  attract  a  high 
proportion  of  students  of  above  average  ability.  Bio- 
chemistry provides  a  good  example  of  co-operation  with- 
in the  science  faculty,  and  the  success  of  the  program  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  on  the  co-operation  between  the 
biology  and  chemistry  departments  which  provide  per- 
sonnel, space,  and  supplies  for  biochemistry  courses  and 
administration. 

Student  numbers  are  slowly  increasing  and  currently 
there  are  about  sixty-five  enrolled.  This  number  does 
not  compare  too  accurately  with  numbers  for  other  de- 
partments since  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  bio- 
chemistry only  after  they  have  completed  first  year. 

Encouraged  by  solid  student  interest,  and  the  quality 
of  students  attracted,  the  committee  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  formation  of  a  department  of  biochemistry. 
However,  with  the  present  staffing  problems  it  seemed 
unrealistic  to  attempt  this  at  the  moment,  since  addi- 
tional appointments  would  be  needed  to  provide  a  viable 
unit  and  the  committee  could  continue  to  function 
adequately  for  the  time  being  given  the  continuing  good- 
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will  of  the  parent  departments.  One  problem  has  become 
more  pressing  —  that  is  the  need  for  research  supervisors 
for  the  increasing  number  of  fourth-year  students.  This 
above  anything  else  in  our  program  has  put  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  biology  and  chemistry  departments. 
Should  the  possibility  of  a  science  faculty  appointment 
arise,  the  committee  would  wish  to  make  a  strong  plea 
that  the  appointment  area  should  be  chosen  to  give 
some  relief  to  this  problem  and  the  problem  of  providing 
advanced  course  options  for  the  biochemistry  students. 

Little  change  in  the  program  is  seen  at  the  moment, 
other  than  an  attempt  to  provide  (next  year)  more  choice 
of  offerings  at  the  400  level.  The  rigorous  curriculum  of 
high-level  courses  makes  the  later  stages  of  the  program 
virtually  unavailable  to  evening/summer  students. 

All  functions  were  supported  from  the  Departments 
of  Biology  and  Chemistry  budgets.  This  cut  down  on  ad- 
ditional administration  but  was  limiting  in  some  ways, 
for  example,  the  financing  of  visiting  speakers. 

Integrated  Science  Studies 

The  Integrated  Science  Studies  program  operated 
at  what  seemed  to  be,  at  least  temporarily,  a  steady  state. 
As  suggested  in  last  year's  report,  this  is  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  program  for  several 
reasons.  The  only  major  innovation  of  the  past  year  was 
the  explicit  recognition  of  programs  leading  to  joint 
degrees  with  computing  science.  This  is  valuable  because 
the  computing  science  non-science  area  has  become  quite 
popular,  and  a  clear  definition  of  the  standards  for  ex- 
plicit recognition  in  that  area  has  been  needed. 

The  changes  anticipated  in  the  near  future  turn  on  a 
proposal  in  the  science  faculty  to  allow  for  more  inclu- 
sion of  engineering  courses  as  science  continuation 
credits.  This  should  open  new  opportunities  for  students 
interested  in  the  combinations  of  science,  technology,  and 
administration.  It  should  also  improve  flexibility  as  both 
steps  will  make  it  easier  to  recruit  part-time  students. 
But,  as  stated  last  year,  a  review  of  admission  for  stu- 
dents holding  non-university  qualification  is  the  leading 
necessity  before  part-time  work  in  integrated  science 
studies  can  expand  greatly. 

Student  activities  this  year  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  year  before.  As  the  honours  program  develops,  the 
committee  continues  to  see  expansion  in  the  range  of 
graduate  study  opportunities  toward  which  this  program 
can  lead.  Some  examples  include:  law,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, information  science,  international  affairs,  and 
medicine.  The  scope  of  original  work  reflected  by  the  hon- 
ours essays  was  interesting  as  well. 

Science  Workshops 

The  1975-76  academic  year  witnessed  certain  problems 
in  the  operation  of  the  Science  Workshops.  It  was  difficult 
to  meet  stated  objectives  inasmuch  as  the  permanent 
staff  had  been  reduced  by  two  positions  as  an  economy 


measure.  Some  82  percent  of  the  shops'  efforts  was  dir- 
ected toward  the  science  faculty,  amounting  to  about 
19,000  man-hours.  For  these  services  the  faculty  reim- 
bursed the  shops  in  the  amount  of  $61,000.  The  remain- 
ing 18  percent  of  work  performed  was  split  between 
projects  for  the  university's  remaining  faculties  and  Carle- 
ton  University  collaborations  with  other  research  insti- 
tutes. 

Large  new  constructions  included  the  building  of  a 
Cerenkow  counter  for  the  particle  physics  program  and 
the  manual  20-ton  press  for  the  School  of  Industrial  De- 
sign. Purchases  were  made  of  new  metric  machinery  in 
accord  with  recommendations  for  replacement  machin- 
ery. The  policy  of  continuation  toward  metrication  in 
general  was  carried  out. 

The  workshops  continued  to  hire  part-time  help  to 
cope  with  its  workload.  Part-time  staff  provided  3,900 
hours  and  enabled  the  shops  to  take  on  tasks  which  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  be  refused.  Employment  of  part- 
time  personnel  will  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  the  shops' 
operation  for  some  time  in  the  future. 

Teaching  Methods 

In  general  the  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
have  utilized  teaching  methods  that  can  be  described  as 
the  classical  lecture  and  laboratory  routine  involving  ad- 
ditional field  experience  and  problem  solving,  all  of  which 
tend  to  make  quite  heavy  demands  on  a  student's  time- 
table. With  respect  to  the  modes  of  instruction  employed, 
the  point  must  be  made  that  in  this  area  of  the  university 
certain  innovative  methodologies  using  audio-visual  and 
other  aids  simply  cannot  compensate  adequately  for 
real  materials  and  people,  since  these  departments  are 
unique  in  the  amount  of  natural  materials  used  and  the 
personal  demonstration  necessary  to  learn  about  them. 

One  of  the  major  developments  has  been  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  use  of  the  computers  as  part  of  the 
educational  process.  Over  the  past  year  in  the  mathematics 
department  alone  undergraduate  usage  of  the  computer 
nearly  doubled  and  now  accounts  for  approximately  68 
percent  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  usage.  The  chemistry 
department  also  undertook  to  offer  a  mini-course  in  com- 
puter techniques  for  chemistry  majors  during  the  first 
week  of  term. 

Modularization  of  a  senior-level  course  in  metamorphic 
petrology  was  introduced  in  the  geology  department  and, 
in  addition,  the  department  agreed  to  stage  three,  one-day 
field  trips  to  supplement  a  series  of  programs  on  earth  sci- 
ence to  be  broadcast  next  fall  on  TV  Ontario.  Favourable 
response  to  such  endeavours  may  also  lead  to  an  "open 
university"  course  in  introductory  geology  in  the  future. 
The  physics  department  is  also  giving  consideration  to 
the  possible  offering  of  first-year  physics  by  means  of  a 
form  of  open  university  teaching. 

An  experimental  section  of  Chemistry  100  was  de- 
scribed last  year.  This  was  offered  this  year  and  consisted 
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of  eighteen  required  modules  which  covered  the  normal 
course  content  and  replaced  the  usual  lecture  format. 
Each  module  contained  a  statement  of  objectives,  self- 
tests,  and  readings.  A  grade  of  70  percent  or  better  on  an 
examination  covering  the  material  in  each  module  was 
required  before  the  student  could  proceed  to  the  next 
module.  Of  the  twenty-eight  students  originally  enrolled 
in  this  section,  eighteen  wrote  the  final  examination  (com- 
mon to  all  sections).  Student  response  was  generally  en- 
thusiastic, and  final  exam  results  were  significantly  above 
the  overall  Chemistry  100  average  (62  percent  vs.  48  per- 
cent). 


The  mathematics  department  has  introduced  sched- 
uled tutorials  in  all  courses  through  the  third  year  and 
there  has  been  a  greater  involvement  of  graduate  stu- 
dent assistants  in  this  activity.  In  most  cases  graduate 
students  are  viewed  as  being  an  essential  component  of 
laboratory  instruction,  and  in  the  Departments  of  Math- 
ematics, Chemistry,  and  Biology  a  limited  number  of 
senior  undergraduates  are  employed  as  junior  demonstra- 
tors/course assistants. 

Students 

The  recruitment  of  undergraduate  students  and  at- 
tempts to  publicize  departmental  programs  and  activities 
were  most  emphasized  by  the  mathematics  department. 
The  number  and  range  of  activities  were  quite  extensive. 
In  addition  to  the  activities  described  in  an  earlier  section 
of  this  report,  the  department  updated  its  program  bro- 
chures and  posters,  sending  these  to  all  secondary  schools 
in  the  region.  As  has  been  the  practice,  the  members 
of  the  department  also  contributed  to  a  scholarship  fund 


which  makes  possible  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Entrance  Awards. 

The  chemistry  department  continued  to  rely  upon  the 
Eastern  Ontario  Science  Education  Centre  for  valuable 
contacts  with  chemistry  teachers  in  the  area,  and  an  ad- 
ditional aspect  of  this  indirect  form  of  recruitment  by  the 
department  was  the  provision  of  laboratory  use  to  several 
secondary  school  students  under  the  auspices  of  the 
centre's  program.  In  addition,  several  visits  to  the  depart- 
ment were  arranged  by  local  teachers  and  members  of 
faculty  often  visited  local  secondary  schools  to  lecture. 

The  Integrated  Science  Studies  Committee  reported 
that  in  the  area  of  recruitment  it  continued  to  encounter 
the  problem  of  explaining  the  flexible  and  varied  oppor- 
tunities that  its  program  offers.  However,  the  committee 
found  that  the  most  successful  approach  was  the  publica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  brochures  outlining  several 
model  programs  open  to  the  student. 

Aside  from  the  general  coverage  of  undergraduate 
programs  in  a  brochure  prepared  by  the  Information  Of- 
fice on  the  faculty,  no  special  steps  to  recruit  undergrad- 
uates were  undertaken  by  biology  (in  view  of  constraints 
of  space  and  instructional  budgets),  biochemistry,  phy- 
sics, and  geology. 

At  the  graduate  level,  two  departments  (chemistry 
and  math)  actively  undertook  to  recruit  students.  The 
mathematics  department  circulated  two  posters  describ- 
ing departmental  programs  and  activities  to  all  Canadian 
universities  and  throughout  the  federal  government.  In 
the  way  of  publicity,  the  Department  of  Chemistry  placed 
advertisements  in  Chemistry  in  Canada  (following  the 
guidelines  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Chairmen  of 
Ontario  Universities),  published  an  up-to-date  booklet  on 
research  in  progress  as  a  means  of  informing  other  re- 
searchers and  students  of  actual  research  programs,  and 
supplied  all  local  federal  government  laboratories  with 
publicity  material  concerning  the  department's  M.Sc.  pro- 
gram in  Chemical  Analysis  involving  part-time  studies. 
Other  efforts  included  the  provision  of  competitive  grad- 
uate student  stipends  and  the  personal  contact  by  faculty 
members  with  other  staff  and  students  when  visiting 
other  universities. 

Again,  because  of  space  and  budgetary  constraints, 
the  biology  department  undertook  no  special  recruitment 
of  graduate  students.  The  Departments  of  Physics,  Geo- 
logy, and  the  Biochemistry  Committee  also  reported  that 
no  special  steps  had  been  taken  to  recruit  students  ac- 
tively. However,  the  comment  was  made  that  the  loss  of 
several  top  applicants  to  other  universities  seemd  to  in- 
dicate that  either  the  department's  "salesmanship"  was 
inadequate  or  its  ability  to  compete  was  being  hampered 
in  some  other  way. 

With  respect  to  limitation  of  the  number  of  students 
accepted,  most  departments  reported  over-taxed  resources 
either  had  or  would  soon  result  in  limits  being  imposed 
in  various  program  areas.  Biology  reported  that  it  would 
like  to  limit  the  number  of  fourth-year  honours  students 
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and  graduate  students  to  sixty  each,  including  about  one- 
third  as  part-time  students.  Chemistry  expressed  the  view 
that  in  keeping  with  the  present  policy  of  a  limit  on  grad- 
uate enrolment,  an  upper  limit  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  grad- 
uate students  (mostly  Ph.D.)  would  provide  the  best  ratio 
of  staff  to  student  that  could  be  supported  by  present 
facilities.  Mathematics  reported  that  in  certain  fields,  such 
as  probability  and  statistics,  further  growth  will  have  to 
be  very  carefully  monitored  so  as  not  to  overstrain  re- 
sources; however,  it  noted  that  the  only  enrolment  limit 
existed  at  the  Ph.D.  level  where  enrolments  were  nineteen 
full-time  and  seven  part-time  students,  not  far  from  the 
optimum  size  for  the  department.  The  department  con- 
cluded that  in  all  fields  of  mathematics  the  departmental 
trend  is  very  much  toward  increasing  present  high  stan- 
dards and  stabilizing  enrolment.  While  there  was  no  need 
to  limit  undergraduate  enrolment  in  physics,  the  depart- 
ment reported  that  the  changes  in  the  engineering  ad- 
missions policy  might  place  some  strain  on  the  depart- 
ment's laboratory  facilities;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  expected 
that  enrolments  can  be  handled  adequately.  At  the  grad- 
uate level,  the  department  reported  that  the  number  of 
students  could  ultimately  be  limited  by  the  research  funds 
available  as  it  has  limited  the  number  of  potential  stu- 
dents in  the  medical  physics  program.  In  view  of  the 
change  of  provincial  support  for  graduate  students,  the 
department  reported  that  it  will  endeavour  to  keep  the 
total  number  from  increasing. 

Most  science  departments  felt  that  the  calibre  of  un- 
dergraduate students  had  undergone  no  marked  change; 
however,  all  reported  a  noticeable  increase  in  motiva- 
tion and  departmental  involvement.  Students  within  the 
faculty  were  active  on  committees  and,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
university,  have  revived  departmental  clubs  and  societies 
that  have  long  been  dormant.  As  a  particular  case  in 
point,  Carleton  will  be  hosting  the  Canadian  Undergrad- 
uate Physics  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1976,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  physics 
department's  more  gifted  students. 

At  the  graduate  level,  chemistry  reported  a  much 
higher  calibre  student  body  than  in  previous  years,  as  did 
geology.  In  general,  chemistry  students  were  felt  to  have 
had  no  trouble  securing  employment,  although  it  was 
noted  that  Carleton's  location  in  Ottawa  and  subsequent 
contact  with  many  government  laboratories  was  an  added 
advantage.  Geology  expressed  considerable  concern  over 
the  severe  restrictions  being  placed  on  graduate  study  by 
non-Canadian  students,  noting  that  the  cosmopolitan 
aspect  of  the  department's  graduate  body  had  been  a 
source  of  strength.  Biology  reported  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  graduate  students,  namely,  the  fact  that 
most  seem  less  impatient  to  graduate  despite  a  strong 
commitment  toward  professional  careers.  Perhaps  as  a 
result  of  the  uncertainty  of  employment,  the  department 
reported  more  students  linger  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
attenuated  programs  of  study. 


Relations  with  the  Community 

As  with  most  others,  the  departments  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  maintained  active  involvement  with  both  the 
academic  community  and  the  community  at  large  by 
means  of  professional  and  non-professional  activities 
such  as  editing  and  reviewing  theses  and  manuscripts, 
consultant  work  with  government  and  industry,  serving  in 
the  organization  of  symposia  and  conferences,  present- 
ing papers  for  a  variety  of  learned  societies,  and  partici- 
pating in  the  activities  of  a  number  of  local  community 
and  national  groups. 

Members  of  the  biology  department  were  heavily  in- 
volved in  campaigns  to  improve  public  awareness  of  the 
plight  of  Canadian  biomedical  research  which,  with  other 
areas  of  basic  research,  has  suffered  from  steadily  worsen- 
ing shortfalls  in  funding. 

Aside  from  the  community  at  large,  the  Department 
of  Geology  served  important  communities  in  industry 
and  government.  Several  major  field  thesis  projects  were 
funded  by  industry,  including  a  volcanologic  study  in 
Nicaragua  supported  by  an  associate  of  Noranda  Mines 
and  a  comprehensive  study  of  an  ore  deposit  in  the  North- 
west Territories  by  Texasgulf,  Inc.  Continuing  contacts 
with  the  private  sector  by  faculty  and  research  students 
in  geology  were  essential  to  the  health  of  both  parties. 
Similar  comments  can  be  made  concerning  the  public 
sector;  both  federal  and  Ontario  geological  surveys  sup- 
ported student  and  faculty  research. 
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Faculty  of  Engineering 


Dean's  Introduction 

The  academic  year  1975-76  presented  the  faculty 
with  two  major  problems:  first,  the  increased  demand  for 
admission;  and  second,  the  constraints  imposed  by  our 
operating  budget  which,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
has  been  considerably  reduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  first-year  enrolment  in 
engineering,  both  the  teaching  and  physical  capacity  of 
the  faculty  have  been  fully  extended.  The  resulting  large 
classes  produced  some  problems,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  size  of  our  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms.  The 
faculty  facilities  are  now  loaded  to  a  saturation  point  and 
some  restrictions  on  enrolment  may  have  to  be  applied 
next  year.  However,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  one  can  observe 
the  increased  number  of  women  in  undergraduate  engin- 
eering programs. 

The  impact  of  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of 
the  operating  budget  represents  a  very  serious  threat  to 
the  faculty  as  to  the  future  quality  of  some  of  our  efforts 
—  especially  those  related  to  laboratory  work.  This  problem 
is  facing  most,  if  not  all,  Ontario  faculties  of  engineer- 
ing. Nonetheless,  our  two  main  goals  are  basically  un- 
changed from  the  previous  year,  namely,  continuation 
of  our  undergraduate  engineering  program  which  is 
typified  by  a  unique  three-year  common  core,  and  the 
provision  of  advanced  study  and  associated  research  facil- 
ities related  to  post-graduate  activities. 

Within  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  during  this  year 
we  were  fortunate  to  obtain  some  valuable  new  appoint- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  This  has 
already  manifested  itself  in  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
post-graduate  places  in  civil  engineering. 

During  the  past  academic  year  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  had  two  visiting  professors,  one 
from  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  (London 
University,  England)  and  one  from  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, each  of  whom  delivered  a  graduate  course.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  visits  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  interdisciplinary  Energy  Research  Group  has  been 
involved  in  problems  of  energy  conversion  and  trans- 
portation. Its  activities  are  generating  increasing  interest 
within  the  government  and  private  sectors.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Electronics  continued  the  development  of 
its  Instrumentation  Laboratories  as  one  of  its  major  ef- 
forts in  research. 

The  Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and  Com- 
puting Science  has  been  very  active  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications, one  of  its  main  thrusts  being  the  Wired  City 
project.  The  link  via  satellite  with  Stanford  University  in 
California  will  enable  Carleton  University  and  Stanford  to 
share  some  courses  this  year  on  an  experimental  basis. 


The  participation  of  the  department  in  the  Communica- 
tions Technology  Satellite  Program  will  provide  the  Ot- 
tawa community  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  register 
in  Stanford  University  courses.  These  courses  will  be  pre- 
sented at  Carleton  through  a  combination  of  live  and  re- 
corded television  with  two-way  voice  and  credit  will  be 
given  for  equivalent  Carleton  courses. 

Architecture  has  again  been  faced  with  a  very  large 
number  of  applicants  for  enrolment  from  which  only  a 
very  few  were  accepted  due  to  the  restrictions  of  space 
and  personnel.  Similar  restrictions  also  applied  to  enrol- 
ment in  the  School  of  Industrial  Design  which  is  develop- 
ing as  planned  with  a  very  satisfactory  intake  of  students 
and  a  full  complement  of  academic  staff. 

Constraints  may  have  to  be  applied  in  the  future  to 
some  post-graduate  activities  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  applications  as  compared  to  the  number  of  avail- 
able openings.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Electronics  and  Systems  Engineering  and  Com- 
puting Science.  In  the  field  of  electrical  engineering,  the 
number  of  students  obtaining  higher  degrees  has  been 
second  largest  of  universities  in  Canada.  In  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering  the  number  of  post-graduate  stu- 
dents is  also  very  near  the  saturation  level. 

The  members  of  staff  are  continually  involved  not 
only  in  the  operation  of  our  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  and  in  their  own  research,  but  also  are  increas- 
ingly involved  with  environmental  and  community  prob- 
lems. Carleton  University's  objective  in  education,  both  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  has  always  been 
oriented  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  development  of  a  set  of  professional  atti- 
tudes. Our  aim  is  to  provide  the  fundamentals  which, 
mixed  with  methodology  and  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
young  mind,  formulates  the  basis  of  the  successful  pro- 
fessional career  of  our  graduates  on  every  level. 

In  this  context  our  educational  aim  is:  to  educate  the 
leaders  of  the  engineering  community  who  can  not  only 
solve  but  also  formulate  present  and  future  engineering 
problems.  With  the  unique  common  core  undergraduate 
program  (three  years  common)  and  an  additional  year  of 
study  by  the  student,  successfully  completed,  the  stu- 
dent can  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in 
Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering.  Graduate 
studies  leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.) 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  degrees  are  offered  in 
the  following  fields:  (1)  M.Eng.  in  Aeronautical,  Civil, 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Materials  Engineering;  and  (2) 
Ph.D.  in  Aeronautical,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The  total  undergraduate  enrolment  for  the  1975-76 
winter  session  was  1,201,  with  a  total  graduate  enrolment 
for  the  same  period  of  271.  The  staff  consists  of  75  full- 
time  members  and  a  substantial  number  of  sessional  lec- 
turers and  visiting  professors. 

M.C.  de  Malherbe 
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Programs  and  Policies 

Civil  Engineering 

The  department  began  the  year  with  four  new  fac- 
ulty members,  and  with  such  an  influx  of  youth  into  the 
life  of  the  department  the  rate  of  activity  increased  very 
rapidly.  As  a  result  of  new  faculty  and  consolidation  and 
changes  at  the  graduate  level,  the  department  is  now 
considerably  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Within  the  department  work  is  at  present  concentrated 
on  further  improvement  of  undergraduate  courses  with 
an  additional  emphasis  on  graduate  work.  The  addition 
of  senior  staff  added  considerably  to  a  more  realistic  and 
professional  approach  to  teaching  of  fundamental  under- 
graduate courses,  and  the  students  have  responded  to 
this  challenge  enthusiastically.  The  efforts  in  terms  of 
research  grants  have  also  met  with  considerable  success. 
There  is  now  a  degree  of  funding  available  from  sources 
other  than  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC). 

Over  the  next  four  years  or  so,  the  objective  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  to  improve  the  image  of  civil  engineer- 
ing at  Carleton  University.  We  hope  to  maintain  the  excel- 
lence claimed  in  undergraduate  teaching  and  develop  the 
program  along  with  the  other  departments  in  the  faculty 
and  the  university. 

At  the  graduate  studies  and  research  level,  the  goal 
of  the  department  will  be  to  realize  the  potential  it  pos- 
sesses. Using  currently  available  sources  of  financial 
support,  some  movement  in  this  direction  is  possible,  but 
attempts  to  develop  adequately  larger  grants  based  on 
group  activities  are  necessary  and  are  already  being  un- 
dertaken. 

No  new  programs  are  now  being  formally  considered. 
Initial  consideration  is  being  given,  however,  to  course 
patterns  in  building  design  and  construction.  This  area, 
to  be  developed  in  co-operation  with  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, will  require  new  courses  in  the  areas  of  project 
and  construction  management.  The  possibility  of  arranging 
such  courses  so  that  they  are  available  to  non-full-time 
students  will  be  closely  examined. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  this  department  that 
are  perceived  as  resulting  from  the  1975-76  budget.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  the  lack  of  a  large  budget  for  equip- 
ment, travel,  and  small  research  projects  has  had  its 
effects  on  the  thought  processes  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  effect  of  a  tight 
money  climate  on  the  behaviour  of  the  faculty  since  ideas 
are  discarded  as  soon  as  they  are  recognized  as  requiring 
financial  assistance. 

Electronics 

A  balance  of  activity  has  been  maintained  between 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  research  programs.  In 
the  undergraduate  program  the  department  has  shared 
the  responsibility  for  teaching  electrical  engineering  with 
the  Department  of  Systems  Engineering,  as  in  previous 


years.  The  graduate  program  in  electronics  has  been  pur- 
sued with  strong  interaction  with  outside  laboratories  and 
industrial  firms,  and  has  represented  a  high  level  of  re- 
search activity  involving  all  departmental  faculty.  The 
numbers  of  students  in  undergraduate  courses  have  in- 
creased somewhat  in  comparison  with  1974-75,  the 
greatest  additional  load  being  felt  in  the  final-year 
projects.  Graduate  student  numbers  have  also  increased 
to  thirty  full-time  and  twenty-five  part-time. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  visiting  faculty 
member  on  leave  from  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  for 
the  period  January-August,  1976,  who  has  made  teach- 
ing and  research  contributions  to  the  department  in  the 
area  of  microwave  communications  technology.  The  de- 
partment has  also  benefited  substantially  from  a  new 
appointment  in  the  areas  of  microwave  electronics,  instru- 
mentation, and  communications  technology. 

With  the  establishment  and  rapid  development  of 
the  Applied  Instrumentation  Laboratory  during  1975-76, 
the  research  activities  of  the  department  have  been  dir- 
ected in  two  main  but  well-interrelated  directions:  solid 
state  electronics  and  instrumentation.  The  field  of  solid 
state  electronics  ranges  from  semi-conductor  devices  to 
systems  applications  of  integrated  circuits,  while  instru- 
mentation includes  a  wide  range  of  measurement  applica- 
tions of  circuit  and  radar  techniques  over  the  high  fre- 
quency to  microwave  frequency  spectrum.  In  all  aspects 
of  the  research  program  of  the  department,  strong  associa- 
tion with  government  and  industrial  laboratories  in  the 
Ottawa  area  and  elsewhere  has  been  found  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

The  Applied  Instrumentation  Laboratory  has  also  had 
a  successful  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  five  Ph.D.  and 
three  M.Eng.  students  were  working  in  the  laboratory.  Its 
financial  support  has  been  derived  mainly  from  a  contract 
from  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Remote  Sensing  (EMR), 
and  the  provision  of  electronic  equipment  through  a  con- 
tract with  the  Communications  Research  Centre,  in  ad- 
dition to  NRC  operating  grants.  Research  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  field  of  radar  remote  sensing  and  in  a  range 
of  measurement  and  instrumentation  problems.  Attempts 
to  broaden  the  range  of  activities  of  the  laboratory  through 
research  contracts  with  outside  firms  and  laboratories 
have  been  well  received.  It  is  clear  that  the  employment 
prospects  for  graduate  students  who  have  pursued  ap- 
plied research  under  the  conditions  provided  by  the  lab- 
oratory are  excellent. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  continue  with 
a  balanced  mode  of  activity  between  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs,  with  a  strong  research  program 
involving  all  faculty  members.  However,  the  depart- 
ment is  lightly  staffed  for  the  duties  and  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken.  Only  by  having  a  cohesive 
research  program  well  integrated  with  the  undergrad- 
uate teaching  programs  can  it  maintain  its  present  effect- 
iveness. No  major  change  of  direction  is  expected  over 
the  next  four  years  or  so.  With  the  continuing  rapid  devel- 
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opment  of  electronics  technology,  changes  in  undergrad- 
uate elective  course  offerings  and  graduate  course  topics 
are  to  be  expected,  however.  The  tendency  to  go  increas- 
ingly to  applied  research  topics  having  strong  relevance 
to  practical  needs  of  the  outside  professional  community 
will  be  continued.  It  is  believed  that  the  Applied  Instru- 
mentation Laboratory  will  expand  in  its  range  of  activities 
rapidly,  supported  by  funds  drawn  mainly  from  research 
contracts  and  industrial  research  associations.  The  solid 
state  device  and  circuits  activities  of  the  department  are 
expected  to  develop  in  a  similar  direction.  Contract  support 
drawn  through  use  of  the  integrated  circuit  fabrication 
facilities  has  been  very  encouraging  during  1975-76  and 
is  expected  to  grow  considerably  in  future  years. 


The  reduction  in  budget  increases  during  1975-76 
has  occasioned  the  continuance  of  two  serious  problems 
for  the  department;  namely,  deterioration  of  equipment 
position  in  undergraduate  laboratories  owing  to  an  in- 
adequate equipment  budget  and  lack  of  funds  for  re- 
placing of  aging  equipment,  and  increase  in  laboratory 
teaching  loads  due  to  increased  student  numbers.  Pro- 
vision of  requested  support  staff  would  have  alleviated 
this  situation  and  resulted  in  greater  effectiveness  of  lab- 
oratory courses. 

Mechanical  and  Aeronautical 

The  department's  activities  at  the  undergraduate 
level  experienced  a  considerable  increase  in  first-year 
teaching  due  to  a  late  increase  in  enrolment,  and  the  in- 
creased load  could  only  be  met  by  the  use  of  additional 
sessional  help.  The  department  has  a  very  heavy  commit- 
ment to  the  operation  of  the  three-year  common  core 
program,  a  program  unique  to  Carleton  and  which  has 
been  praised  by  various  accreditation  bodies.  The  profes- 
sional activities  of  faculty  members,  encompassing 
teaching,  research,  consulting  and  committee  work,  have 
taken  them  to  areas  as  diverse  as  England,  Germany, 
Cuba,  Korea,  and  Russia. 


Over  the  next  few  years  the  department  hopes  to  see 
the  implementation  of  the  Kirkhope  Report  which  is 
aimed  at  consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the  three- 
year  common  core  program.  The  available  elective  courses 
in  the  undergraduate  program  have  been  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent packages  to  cater  to  the  immense  range  of  activ- 
ities which  are  the  sphere  of  the  professional  mechanical 
engineer.  These  range  from  manufacturing  processes  and 
design  to  transportation  technology  and  energy  conver- 
sion. As  a  result,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  structure 
their  elective  program  more  than  in  the  past.  However, 
serious  problems  arise  out  of  the  increasing  necessity  to 
replace  obsolescent  equipment  in  the  laboratories,  for 
much  of  our  equipment  is  over  fifteen  years  old  and 
maintenance  is  becoming  a  significant  problem. 

The  M.Eng.  program  in  Energy  Systems  Planning, 
proposed  after  discussion  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA),  still  awaits  satisfactory  funding 
and  cannot  now  start  before  September,  1977,  at  the 
earliest.  The  M.Eng.  degree  can  now  be  done  either  by 
thesis  or  by  course  work,  the  latter  approach  being  partic- 
ularly attractive  to  part-time  students.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  several  experienced  officers  from  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  (CAF)  have  transferred  from  part-time  to 
full-time  status  in  the  graduate  program,  and  that  they 
were  asked  by  CAF  to  follow  the  course  work  option  to 
give  them  increased  breadth  of  knowledge. 

Systems  and  Computing  Science 

During  the  past  year  the  name  of  the  department 
has  been  changed  from  the  Department  of  Systems  Eng- 
ineering to  Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and 
Computing  Science.  This  change  reflects  both  the  involve- 
ment of  departmental  faculty  with  the  computer  in  teach- 
ing and  research  and  the  role  of  the  department  in  the 
university  computing  science  program.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  the  department 
offers  a  series  of  core  courses  in  computing  science 
which  are  available  to  the  university  at  large.  At  the  grad- 
uate .level,  our  joint  program  with  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  Information  and  Systems  Science  has 
once  again  been  subject  to  appraisal.  This  time  the  ap- 
praisal was  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Academic 
Planning  study  of  graduate  programs  in  mathematics. 
The  appraisal  of  the  program  was  again  strongly  favour- 
able and  we  still  are  looking  forward  to  offering  an  M.Sc. 
in  Information  and  Systems  Science,  since  students  are 
now  studying  this  type  of  program  in  M.Eng.  programs. 

The  department  continues  to  invest  considerable  ef- 
fort in  continuing  education.  Our  large,  part-time  graduate 
student  enrolment  continues  to  have  approximately  100 
students  involved.  Together  with  the  Department  of  Elec- 
tronics, Carleton's  graduate  program  in  electrical  engin- 
eering is  among  the  largest  in  Canada.  The  Department 
of  Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science  has 
offered  a  number  of  short  courses  to  the  professional 
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engineering  community  in  Ottawa  on  the  subject  of  micro- 
computers, and  is  continuing  to  offer  short  courses  at 
competitive  fees  in  this  area. 

It  is  clear  that  the  department  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Electronics  provides  students  with  a  very  con- 
temporary education  in  electrical  engineering.  The  com- 
bination of  information  processing  and  electronic  devices 
is  at  the  heart  of  current  technological  advances.  Grad- 
uates are  immediately  employable  and  are  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  current  explosion  in  information  processing 
and  computer  applications.  At  the  graduate  level,  plans 
are  to  continue  to  develop  a  program  of  studies  which 
integrates  communications,  computers,  and  systems  eng- 
ineering methods  into  a  program  of  studies  in  information 
systems  engineering  which  is  theoretically  based  but 
pragmatically  oriented.  It  is  planned  to  strengthen  de- 
partmental offerings  in  systems  engineering  and  com- 
puting science  in  a  moderate  way,  with  courses  in  simula- 
tion, computer  system  performance  analysis,  and  soft- 
ware. No  plans  have  been  made  to  alter  significantly  the 
present  program  in  the  near  future. 

School  of  Architecture 

The  principal  academic  activity  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  centred  on  major  revisions  to  the  course 
structure  of  the  curriculum  to  bring  the  format  and  weights 
of  the  courses  more  in  line  with  those  across  the  rest  of 
the  university.  The  major  change  implied  here  will  be  the 
adaptation  of  a  seminar  format  to  teach  design  courses 
and  a  major  reduction  in  the  use  of  tutorials.  This  will  re- 
quire a  completely  different  approach  to  teaching  and  a 
much  heavier  preparation  workload.  The  other  major 
change  involves  the  introduction  of  sequential  design 
courses  requiring  the  student  to  progress  through  the 
school  year  by  year.  The  net  effect  of  these  two  changes 
should  produce  a  more  intensive  design  program  and 
greater  productivity,  though  reducing  the  range  of  choice 
for  the  student. 

The  report  of  the  Architectural  Study  Planning  Group 
(ASPC)  of  the  Countil  of  Ontario  Universities  sets  out  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  the  long-range  develop- 
ment of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Carleton.  Consider- 
able effort  has  been  put  into  preparing  an  implementa- 
tion plan  in  line  with  these  recommendations.  Within 
the  next  few  years  the  school  expects  to  bring  forward 
specific  proposals  to:  (1)  introduce  a  degree  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year;  (2)  modify  the  fifth  year  into  some  form 
of  post-graduate  professional  training;  (3)  further  adjust 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  program  to  reinforce  it 
as  a  core  program  leading  to  three  alternate  programs  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  (these  alternate  programs  would 
be  described  under  the  headings,  Architectural  Studies, 
Building  Studies,  and  Urban  Studies);  (4)  increase  the 
undergraduate  enrolment  to  400  students;  and  (5)  in- 
troduce a  Master  of  Architecture  research-oriented  grad- 
uate program. 

The  1975-76  budget  applied  some  rather  severe  con- 


straints on  this  school.  Aside  from  the  general  problem 
of  never  having  enough  academic  resources  to  do  the 
things  desired,  the  school  has  felt  the  squeeze  in  other 
areas.  Members  of  faculty  are  especially  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  technical  support  for  our  building  labs  and 
photography  and  graphics  workshops,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  increasing  activity  jointly  with  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Design.  A  lot  of  equipment  has  been  purchased 
which  is  not  being  looked  after  and  which  is  impossible 
to  control.  Audio-visual  services  have  been  considerably 
reduced  and  an  alarming  proportion  of  equipment  is 
wearing  out.  In  general,  the  custodial  and  maintenance 
services  have  been  stripped  to  the  bone,  and  the  building 
reflects  this. 

School  of  Industrial  Design 

The  1975-76  academic  year  was  the  first  in  which  the 
school  had  its  third  year  of  the  Bachelor  of  Industrial  De- 
sign program  in  operation,  with  thirteen  students.  Curri- 
culum and  courses,  together  with  those  of  a  fourth  year, 
were  developed  in  1974-75  and  included  in  the  1975-76 
undergraduate  calendar,  and  approval  was  granted  by 
Senate  on  January  13,  1975.  The  number  of  new  courses 
added  to  the  calendar  were  eight  full  courses  and  nine 
half-courses,  of  which  four  full  courses  and  four  half- 
courses  were  offered  in  the  1975-76  sessions. 

Apart  from  the  courses  in  the  B.I.D.  program,  the 
faculty  of  the  school  prepared  and  taught  a  five-week 
course  in  sketching  and  presentation  skills  to  a  group  of 
240  first-year  engineering  students  (two  out  of  three  sec- 
tions) as  a  part  of  the  course  Engineering  88.100:  Engineer- 
ing Graphics  and  Design.  This  participation  of  the  school 
comprised  a  workload  of  thirty  hours  for  each  student 
and  was  meant  as  an  extension  of  the  experiment  with  50 
students  in  1974-75.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  school  will  make  this  course  available  to  all 
first-year  students  in  engineering,  and  eventually  archi- 
tecture, in  1976-77. 

The  core  of  third-year  courses  in  the  B.I.D.  program 
was  formed  by  the  industrial  design  studio  projects 
(85.330*  and  85.331).  These  courses  consist  of  an  intro- 
ductory portion  till  November,  followed  by  a  major  project 
until  the  end  of  the  second  term,  and  have  been  modified 
in  practice. 

The  basic  idea  of  this  core  design  is  that  the  studio 
activity  is  intended  to  simulate  the  real  situation  in  a 
design  office,  where  the  designer  is  working  on  several 
assignments  simultaneously,  with  several  deadlines  to  be 
met.  Students  are  required  to  keep  logbooks  and  hand  in 
time-sheets  at  the  end  of  each  week,  which  are  compared 
with  the  time  estimates  the  students  are  expected  to  sub- 
mit with  the  planning  of  the  design  activity  at  the  start  of 
each  project. 

At  the  request  of  the  school,  the  Department  of 
Psychology  made  course  49.382*:  Special  Topics  in  Psy- 
chology available  as  a  half-course  in  anthropometrics  and 
ergonomics.  The  course  was  given  by  the  dean  of  social 
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sciences  to  the  thirteen  students  of  third-year  B.I.D.  ex- 
clusively. Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Psychology 
will  not  make  this  course  available  in  the  future,  so  that 
the  school  has  had  to  add  courses  on  this  subject  to  its 
own  curriculum  for  1976-77.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
the  necessity  of  hiring  an  outside  sessional  lecturer  to 
teach  those  courses,  since  the  Department  of  Psychology 
expressed  no  further  interest  in  them. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  school  met  in  Novem- 
ber, 1975,  and  May,  1976,  with  the  faculty  and  discussed 
the  possible  and  desirable  expansion  of  the  school.  How- 
ever, the  1975-76  budget,  as  was  in  principle  planned  in 
1973,  was  overextended  in  all  categories.  The  budget  for 
instructional  equipment  has  been  used  to  purchase  desks, 
drawing-tables,  and  further  equipment  for  a  project  studio 
for  twenty  students,  and  for  the  equipment  of  the  mass- 
production  and  mould-simulation  laboratories  and  the 
plastics  laboratory. 

Grants  from  the  Office  of  Design  of  the  Department 
of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  which  enabled  the 
school  to  implement  further  the  proposal  of  1973  were 
also  applied.  Unfortunately,  on  April  26,  1976,  the  school 
was  advised  by  the  Office  of  Design  that  further  grants 
could  not  be  made  available  to  the  school  for  the  time 
being,  due  to  severe  constraints  in  spendings  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  development  of  the  school  as  foreseen  for  the 
next  few  years  is  still  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
1973  and  as  referred  to  in  the  annual  report  of  1974-75. 
Possible  deviations  from  the  original  proposal  of  1973 
were  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  faculty  in  November,  1975.  Suggestions  were 
considered  for  an  expansion  of  the  school  in  the  field  of 
graphic  design,  but  the  conclusion  of  faculty  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  that  an  expansion  was  not  desirable 
and  that  the  school  should  concentrate  on  its  objectives 
and  programs  as  formulated  in  1973  and  strive  for  excel- 
lence in  this  program.  The  projected  stable  state  of  the 
enrolment  (approximately  110  students  in  total)  was  also 
confirmed. 

As  a  consequence,  new  undergraduate  programs 
were  not  further  considered.  Although  there  is  a  desire 
to  add  a  graduate  program  to  the  school,  such  a  program 
is  not  considered  opportune  within  the  next  five  years. 
The  desirability  of  programs  in  the  form  of  special  sem- 
inars for  non-full-time  students  has  also  been  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  fac- 
ulty in  November,  1975.  Remedial  courses  for  mid-career 
industrial  designers  were  considered  to  be  especially 
useful.  Much  more  study  is  required,  however,  to  quantify 
the  need,  find  feasible  means  to  recruit  students,  and  de- 
vise appropriate  formats  for  such  courses.  Attempts  to  do 
such  studies  will  be  made  in  1976-77. 


Teaching  Methods 

For  the  most  part  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  pre- 
ferred to  rely  upon  the  traditional  combination  of  lec- 
tures, problem  solving  (in  sessions  with  faculty  assist- 
ance and  in  an  individual  format),  laboratory  demonstra- 
tion and  experiment,  and  design  work,  both  group  and 
individual. 


However,  a  certain  degree  of  experimentation  in 
methodology  was  undertaken.  The  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering  began  work  on  developing  a  set  of  filmed 
graphics  which  will  demonstrate  concepts  in  vector  alge- 
bra for  use  in  Engineering  82.110:  Engineering  Analysis, 
whose  enrolment  was  about  320  students.  An  intensive 
format  for  two,  graduate-level  courses  was  conducted  in 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engin- 
eering which  utilized  the  expertise  of  visiting  professors 
who  are  eminent  in  their  fields  and,  while  there  occurred 
problems  with  respect  to  timing,  the  teaching  commit- 
ments of  the  graduate  students,  and  assessment  once  the 
visitor  had  left  the  campus,  the  new  venture  was  felt  to 
be  a  highly  desirable  approach.  The  Department  of  Sys- 
tems Engineering  and  Computing  Science  continued  to 
use  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  in  the  presentation 
of  its  courses  and  several  members  of  the  department 
continued  to  utilize  the  television-equipped  classrooms. 
The  department  is  also  looking  forward  to  the  exchange 
of  graduate  courses  with  Stanford  University  via  the  com- 
munications technology  satellite. 

The  School  of  Architecture  employed  the  studio 
format  of  instruction  which  shapes  the  overall  method 
of  instruction.  During  1975-76  major  revisions  were  in- 
troduced in  this  area.  Specifically,  the  studio  component 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  seminar  format  to  teach 
design  and  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  tutorials.  These 
changes  were  undertaken  as  part  of  the  previously  men- 
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tioned  overall  revision  of  the  curriculum. 

Again,  as  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  re- 
port, the  teaching  methodology  employed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  faculty  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Design  in  the 
core  of  the  third-year  courses  in  the  B.I.D.  program  (the 
industrial  design  studio  projects  85.330*  and  85.331) 
attempted  to  simulate  the  real  situation  in  a  design  office 
with  the  principal  objective  being  to  assess  the  design 
and  presentation  skills  of  the  students,  as  well  as  to  in- 
troduce the  coherence  between  function,  technology,  and 
form.  The  successful  staging  of  this  simulated  situation 
resulted  from  detailed  preparations  by  four  faculty  mem- 
bers during  the  month  of  August  that  was  aimed  at  in- 
tegrating the  studio  project  with  85.310:  Mass-Production 
Technology  and  85.320:  Form  and  Colour  Fundamentals. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  undertaking  that  the  school 
has  decided  to  refine  the  methods  and  extend  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  fourth  year  of  the  B.I.D.  program  in  1976-77. 

Students 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  engineering  students 
are  recruited  on  a  faculty  rather  than  departmental  basis 
because  of  the  three-year  common  core  program  and  in 
1975-76  all  departments  participated  in  the  high  school 
liaison  programs;  however,  a  more  concentrated  effort 
will  need  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  At  the  graduate 
level  Carleton's  problems  are  similar  to  those  felt  by  all 
other  Canadian  universities:  the  difficulty  of  attracting 
enough  high-quality  Canadian  students  into  the  program. 
This  difficulty  will  be  especially  critical  in  1977-78  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  foreign  students  will 
virtually  dry  up  because  of  legislative  changes  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  During  the 
past  academic  year,  as  is  usually  the  case,  individual  de- 
partments conducted  their  own  additional  recruitment  at 
the  graduate  level,  primarily  by  means  of  a  wide  circula- 
tion of  brochures  and  publicity  posters,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  selected  universities  abroad. 

Because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  physical  facilities, 
enrolment  limitations  were  required  at  the  first-year  level 
in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  and  the  Schools  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Industrial  Design. 

With  respect  to  enrolment  policy  and  plans  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering  sees  thirty  graduate  stu- 
dents as  the  maximum  number  it  could  enrol  in  full- 
time  studies.  Numbers  beyond  this  would  strain  faculty 
resources  in  attempting  to  maintain  the  level  of  involve- 
ment with  the  students  that  the  department  feels  to  be 
desirable  at  the  graduate  level. 

Although  no  limit  has  been  contemplated  for  the 
number  of  students  in  the  senior  year  of  the  undergrad- 
uate program  in  civil  engineering,  there  would  be  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  instruction  if  senior-year  courses 
with  enrolment  above  about  sixty  students  were  to  be- 
come the  norm.  At  this  level,  the  desire  would  be  to  split 
the  course  into  two  sections  and  the  faculty  resources 


would  consequently  be  strained.  Adequate  work  space  for 
students,  particularly  for  senior  project  work  and  indi- 
vidual study,  would  also  become  a  problem  at  this  level. 
In  fact,  even  with  an  anticipated  enrolment  of  about  forty- 
five  for  1976-77,  the  adequacy  of  the  space  available  can 
be  questioned. 

The  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aeronautical 
Engineering  would  like  to  see  a  maximum  number  of 
about  thirty-five  full-time  graduate  students,  this  num- 
ber being  fixed  by  thesis  supervision  limitations;  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  number,  and  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  do  so  in  future.  It  does  not  see  any  need  to 
limit  the  number  of  part-time  graduate  students.  At  the 
undergraduate  level  the  question  of  numbers  is  under 
discussion  at  the  faculty  level.  There  is  a  definite  limita- 
tion posed  by  both  building  and  staffing  facilities,  a  par- 
ticular problem  being  the  small  number  of  large  class- 
rooms available. 

The  Department  of  Systems  and  Computing  Science 
reported  that  while  it  will  not  be  rejecting  any  highly 
qualified  graduate  applicants  during  the  coming  year, 
it  will  be  unable  to  finance  all  applicants  fully.  As  well, 
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restrictions  upon  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  support 
of  foreign  students  means  that  several  very  highly  qual- 
ified foreign  students  are  unable  to  attend. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  reported  having 
been  blessed  in  1975-76  with  senior  students  of  high 
calibre.  Not  a  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  department 
during  this  year  was  founded  on  the  intelligence  and 
motivation  of  these  students.  That  a  large  number  of 
them  will  continue  with  the  department  as  graduate  stu- 
dents next  year  is  a  mark  of  the  department's  confidence 
in  the  students'  capabilities. 

The  small  number  of  graduate  students  enrolled  full- 
time  during  1975-76  was  a  source  of  concern  to  the  de- 
partment. The  low  number  was  attributed  primarily  to  the 
loss  in  continuity  of  faculty  encountered  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  also  a  continuing  feeling  that  the 
department  loses  some  good  graduate  students  owing  to 
the  low  level  of  financial  support  that  the  university  is 
able  to  provide. 

The  Department  of  Systems  and  Computing  Science 
was  also  extremely  pleased  with  the  calibre  of  applicants 
for  graduate  study,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  productive 
and  exciting  year  in  1976-77.  It  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever, that  more  of  its  own  graduates  will  not  be  taking 
advantage  of  substantial  scholarship  support  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  immediately,  and  was  also  concerned 
that  more  master's  students  are  not  proceeding  to  the 
doctoral  level  in  engineering.  Employment  opportunities 
and  job  satisfaction  in  the  computer  field  are  such  that 
many  otherwise  qualified  students  may  not  perceive  the 
benefits  of  a  doctorate.  The  department  intends  to  take 
what  steps  it  can  to  convince  students  of  the  enhance- 
ment of  their  competence  as  engineers  that  results  from 
doctoral  studies.  At  the  undergraduate  level  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  three  students  constructed  complete 
computers  as  their  senior  projects.  The  department  is 
not  sympathetic,  therefore,  to  the  view  that  standards 
are  deteriorating. 

There  were  no  major  changes  reported  regarding  the 
calibre,  attitude,  and  activities  of  the  students  in  mecha- 
nical and  aeronautical  engineering  relative  to  previous 
years.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  carried 
a  heavy  workload;  nevertheless,  there  remained  a  good 
rapport  between  staff  and  students. 

The  quality  of  graduate  students  was  quite  satis- 
factory, but  the  level  of  support  was  felt  to  be  a  major 
drawback  in  attracting  Canadian  students  into  graduate 
work.  Typical  starting  salaries  for  engineering  graduates 
are  almost  $12,000-$1 3,000  and  excellent  students  who 
have  been  awarded  NRC  scholarships  have  turned  them 
down  in  recent  years.  Foreign  students  who  formerly 
were  able  to  enter  Canada  as  landed  immigrants  found 
the  level  of  support  sufficiently  attractive.  However, 
with  changes  in  immigration  rules,  they  generally  cannot 
come  except  as  student  visa  holders  and  the  level  of 
support  falls  significantly  because  they  cannot  be  paid 
from  NRC  grants.  To  maintain  a  viable  graduate  program, 


one  must  have  a  reasonable  number  of  students,  but  it 
is  also  of  major  importance  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
teaching  assistants  be  available.  In  the  past  few  years  this 
department  has  had  about  the  right  number  of  graduate 
students  to  support  extensive  commitment  to  the  under- 
graduate core  program;  the  future  supply  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern. 

And,  while  little  change  in  the  overall  calibre  of  stu- 
dents has  occurred  in  electronics  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  department  reported  that  a  steady  deterioration  of 
background  preparation  and  mathematical  ability  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  second  year  has  been  observed  over 
recent  years. 

The  School  of  Architecture  described  the  calibre  of 
the  students  it  has  attracted  via  the  selection  process  as 
being  extremely  high  and,  as  a  result,  students  placed 
very  heavy  demands  on  the  staff.  During  this  past  year 
the  School  of  Architecture  Association  of  Students  has 
been  extremely  active  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  input 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  Faculty  Council  and  into  all 
matter  of  organization  in  the  school.  The  students  are 
highly  organized  and  have  been  very  supportive  as  well 
as  critical. 

On  the  basis  of  the  school's  past  experience  and  con- 
sidering the  results  of  the  current  run  on  admissions 
where  the  cut-off  line  on  Grade  13  students  is  83  percent, 
serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  improving  re- 
source allocation.  The  staff/student  ratio  is  1:15  and, 
despite  the  IRF  (instructional  resources  formula),  it 
should  be  brought  back  to  at  least  1:13  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  ASPG  study.  By  a  coincidence  of 
circumstance,  the  university  has  the  unique  opportunity 
to  make  this  school  a  centre  of  excellence,  but  this  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  staff  is  given  adequate  support 
and  the  time  to  undertake  the  necessary  preparation  and 
research  to  be  able  to  challenge  adequately  these  very 
high  calibre  students. 

Relations  with  the  Community 

The  departments  in  the  faculty,  together  with  the 
Schools  of  Architecture  and  Industrial  Design,  maintain 
considerable  involvement  in  the  community  via  various 
committees,  associations,  community  projects,  and  asso- 
ciation with  government  and  industrial  laboratories. 

In  addition,  the  mechanical  and  aeronautical  engin- 
eering department  has  always  had  a  considerable  inter- 
est in  continuing  education,  and  a  number  of  courses 
for  the  non-university  community  have  been  organized. 
In  1975-76  a  short  course  on  gas  turbine  performance 
and  design  was  undertaken;  this  course  was  originally 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defence  but  is  now  becoming  well  known  and  at- 
tracted engineers  from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  also  from 
the  United  States.  A  course  on  terrain-vehicle  systems 
analysis  was  arranged  which  already  has  a  substantial 
enrolment,  and  a  course  on  finite  element  methods  in 
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stress  analysis  was  also  run.  These  courses  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  the  university,  and  the  course  in  finite  ele- 
ment methods  in  stress  analysis  has  directly  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  a  book.  The  name  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity was  also  introduced  to  Cuba,  where  a  course  on 
compressors  and  pumps  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
CIDA. 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  faculty  were 
also  actively  involved  on  the  energy  scene,  both  at  the 
local  and  national  levels.  One  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
actor Safety  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board,  as  well  as  examiner  and  consultant  to 
the  Porter  Commission  on  Electrical  Power  Planning  in 
Ontario.  Another  actively  propounded  the  merits  of  rail- 
way electrification  and  made  several  appearances  on  TV 
and  radio;  a  book,  entitled  The  Railway  Game,  is  in  its 
final  stages  of  publication. 

The  department  made  considerable  contributions  to 
the  committees  of  a  variety  of  technical  and  professional 
bodies  and  was  well  represented  on  the  associate  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  Department  of  Electronics  has  built  up  strong 
associations  with  government  laboratories  and  industrial 
firms  which  are  of  great  benefit  in  all  aspects  of  its 
work.  The  graduate  courses  offered  continued  to  be  a 
direct  service  to  the  community  in  addition  to  constituting 
an  interrelated  range  of  topics  for  the  M.Eng.  and  Ph.D. 
programs.  Most  of  the  department's  research  program  has 
been  pursued  in  association  with  outside  laboratories  and 
firms.  By  this  means  faculty  members  ensure  that  they 
are  working  on  problems  of  practical  relevance  and  top- 
cial  interest.  The  Applied  Instrumentation  Laboratory  oper- 
ates entirely  on  this  basis.  It  is  expected  that  the  strength 
of  this  association  will  continue  to  increase,  and  that  re- 
search funding  will  be  drawn  increasingly  from  outside 
sources  via  contracts. 

The  Department  of  Systems  Engineering  and  Com- 
puting Science  interacted  with  the  Ottawa  community 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  its  strongest  links  was  through 
the  hundred  or  so  part-time  students,  most  of  them  pro- 
fessional engineers  or  practising  computer  scientists, 
who  were  enrolled  in  programs  in  the  department.  This 
group  was  employed  in  a  wide  cross-section  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  within  the  Ottawa  area.  In  addition, 
adjunct  professors  and  sessional  lecturers  were  drawn 
from  senior  members  of  the  Ottawa  technological  com- 
munity. The  department's  research  and  development 
program,  together  with  activities  in  consulting  and  con- 
tract research,  linked  it  to  many  institutions,  amongst 
them  Bell  Northern  Research  Laboratories,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  Commu- 
nications, National  Research  Council,  the  Canadian  Police 
Information  Centre,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority, 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Ministry 
of  State  for  Urban  Affairs.  Through  presentation  of  papers 
embodying  the  results  of  research  and  development, 


members  of  the  department  were  in  contact  with  the 
world-wide  technological  community.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  the  department  acted  on  the  executives  of  several 
professional  bodies. 

The  interaction  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Design 
with  the  community  at  large  was  not  so  much  of  a  local 
nature  as  it  took  place  mainly  on  a  national  and  interna- 
tional scale.  Officially,  these  contacts  were  channelled 
through  —  the  Association  of  Canadian  Industrial  Designers 
of  which  the  director  was  a  board  member  and  the  fac- 
ulty members  are  professional  members;  the  Office  of 
Design  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Com- 
merce and  through  the  National  Design  Council;  the  In- 
dustrial Designers  Society  of  America,  of  which  the  dir- 
ector was  an  associate  member;  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Societies  of  Industrial  Design  in  which  the  director 
served  as  a  member  of  its  working  group  on  education 
and  a  member  of  faculty  served  as  a  member  of  the  work- 
ing group  for  underdeveloped  countries;  and  member- 
ships of  faculty  members  in  various  national  organizations 
or  committees  of  such  organizations,  for  example,  the 
Committee  on  Linear  Measurements  of  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association,  the  Committee  on  Sports  Safety 
Equipment  of  the  Canadian  Standards  Association,  and 
the  Seminars  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Plastics  In- 
dustries. 

In  addition,  ad  hoc  contacts  were  made  during  1975-76 
with  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Canadian  Consumers  Association,  the  Ottawa  March  of 
Dimes  Ability  Centre,  the  Ottawa  and  District  Associa- 
tion for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  and  several  Canadian 
industries,  the  latter  for  the  organization  of  the  industrial 
practice  internship  program  of  the  school.  A  continuous 
contact  has  been  developed  with  the  Zinc  Institute  and 
the  Society  of  Plastic  Industries.  The  school  also  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  national  and  international  events 
on  industrial  design  education  in  1975-76. 

Similarly,  the  School  of  Architecture  interacted  with 
the  community  on  a  number  of  levels.  Most  directly  it 
provided  course  work  in  community  development  in  which 
students  actively  involved  themselves  with  community 
groups  studying  issues  that  are  affecting  those  groups  in 
the  local  area,  for  example,  the  Sandy  Hill  Ratepayers' 
Association  and  the  Centre  Town  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  school  ran  a  forum  at  least  once  a 
week  in  "the  Pit"  in  the  Architecture  Building  in  which 
speakers  from  a  wide  range  of  fields  were  invited  to 
present  projects  and  ideas  to  an  audience  composed  of 
students,  the  general  public,  and  the  profession. 

All  the  school's  studio  instructors  were  concerned 
with  community  interaction  and  almost  every  problem 
set  in  this  school  (eight  or  ten  major  problems  per  term) 
was  chosen  from  projects  actively  under  consideration 
in  the  regional  community.  In  support  of  this  the  real 
client  was  invited  to  set  out  the  problem  and  to  participate 
in  the  criticisms  and  reviews  of  the  student  project  solu- 
tions. With  the  addition  of  professional  experts,  such  as 
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planning  authorities  and  regulatory  authorities,  an  active 
dialogue  was  sought  and  maintained. 

An  enormous  amount  of  help  was  received  from 
major  government  departments  such  as  the  Division  of 
Building  Research  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  the  National 
Capital  Commission,  and  the  City  Planning  Department, 
all  of  which  provided  technical  data,  maps,  and  back- 
ground information.  These  authorities  responded  crea- 
tively to  the  opportunity  of  having  a  student  group  examine 
a  current  problem  with  the  idea  of  generating  alternatives. 
We  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  full  potential  of  this 
device. 

Other  interaction  occurred  on  an  individual  basis, 
principally  as  a  result  of  consulting  or  less  professional 
extracurricular  activities. 
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Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research 

Dean's  Report 

//  faut  vouloir  pour  se  tenir  debout; 

mais  pour  tomber  ce  n'est  pas  necessaire; 

la  pesanteur  suffit.  Alain 

The  1975-76  academic  year  at  Carleton  was  the  year 
of  the  great  leap  forward  on  the  graduate  studies  front  and 
a  year  of  reflection  on  the  research  front. 

After  the  1974  operational  rearrangement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  graduate  studies,  the  faculty  was  ready  for 
the  great  leap  forward.  This  was  not  only  a  matter  of  rais- 
ing substantially  the  number  of  full-time  graduate  students 
—  although  we  reached  the  thousand  mark  —  but  also  a 
matter  of  initiating  some  new  programs  (anthropology, 
journalism,  information  and  systems  science)  and  of  launch- 
ing our  refurbished  program  in  public  administration.  This 
growth  in  the  size  of  Carleton's  graduate  school  and  the 
development  of  these  new  programs  in  a  period  character- 
ized by  a  plateau  in  the  overall  Canadian  graduate  enter- 
prise corresponded  to  a  maturation  stage  in  the  life  cycle 
of  the  institution. 

The  same  forces  led  us  to  reflect  on  the  research  effort 
and  the  scholarship  produced  by  Carleton's  personnel. 
Beginning  not  only  with  the  information  accumulated 
over  the  previous  year  on  the  nature  of  work  in  progress 
and  from  the  overview  provided  by  Research  and  Studies 
1975,  but  also  from  what  we  had  been  learning  about 
what  was  going  on  at  Carleton  as  a  result  of  the  explicit 
research-advisory  role  the  dean's  office  had  taken  during 
1974-75,  it  became  possible  to  extend  the  faculty's  role 
from  the  simple  passive  advisory  function  which  had  char- 
acterized much  of  its  earlier  concern  to  a  more  active  role 
as  "broker"  between  researchers  at  Carleton  and  external 
agencies,  as  facilitator  for  the  emergence  of  organized  re- 
search units,  and  as  animateur,  on  a  modest  scale,  of  the 
research  process. 

All  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  environment  for 
universities  was  turbulent  and  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  dynamic  conservatism  was  very  strong.  Our  strategy 
remained,  however,  to  evolve  plans  for  a  steady  state  in 
our  graduate  enterprise  at  about  a  thousand  students  full- 
time  (and  probably  as  many  part-time),  and  to  prepare  the 
blueprint  for  a  rearrangement  of  our  research  administra- 
tion in  ways  which  would  promote  an  aggrandizement  of 
our  research  enterprise  and  provide  maximum  benefits  to 
the  Carleton  community  with  a  minimum  of  administra- 
tive inconvenience. 

The  increase  in  our  graduate  enrolment  came  at  a  very 
crucial  time,  for  1975-76  was  the  year  when  the  ministry 
decided  to  divorce  funding  from  enrolments  for  a  few 
years.  The  fact  that  we  reached  our  present  level  a  bit 
earlier  than  we  had  first  anticipated  enabled  Carleton  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  graduate  funding  in  the  pro- 


vince and  to  establish  a  claim  to  a  maintenance  of  this 
share  for  a  few  years  at  least. 

However,  to  stay  at  this  level,  Carleton  will  have  to 
evolve  a  suitable  strategy  to  ensure  externally  the  effect- 
ive marketing  of  its  programs.  While  it  is  perfectly  under- 
standable that  students  may  decide  to  go  elsewhere  in 
search  of  a  more  enriching  graduate  experience,  it  is  in- 
tolerable that  they  should  bypass  a  chance  to  study  at  Carle- 
ton only  because  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  here. 
But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  publicize  in  good  conscience 
the  various  programs  we  have  at  the  graduate  level,  it  is 
essential  that  internally  we  provide  graduate  instruction  of 
the  highest  quality  and  that  we  develop  mechanisms  to  en- 
sure that  students  choosing  to  study  at  Carleton  will  in- 
deed find  this  academic  environment  as  rich  as  antici- 
pated. 

To  that  end,  the  faculty  began  in  1975-76  a  series  of 
internal  academic  audits.  These  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  external  appraisals  and  to  help  us  see  clearly  how 
our  programs  could  be  revised  and  improved.  These  internal 
audits,  using  scholars  of  international  repute  to  review 
our  existing  programs,  forced  departments,  institutes,  and 
schools  to  reflect  on  their  current  activities,  offerings,  and 
practices  and  has  occasioned  the  development  of  higher 
quality  practices  which  were  exportable  to  other  units. 

Much  of  the  discussions  with  departments,  institutes, 
and  schools  carried  on  during  the  1975-76  academic  year 
resulted  not  only  from  the  academic  program  audits,  but 
also  from  the  thorough,  annual,  academic  performance 
audit  of  each  student  file  conducted  by  the  dean's  office, 
and  these  will  have  their  echoes  in  the  next  few  years.  New 
procedures  to  monitor  the  thesis  process,  a  more  sharply 
defined  role  and  form  of  the  comprehensive  examinations, 
an  upgrading  of  the  standards  of  admission  to  and  of  pro- 
motion within  our  programs,  a  closer  monitoring  of  the 
progress  of  each  student,  more  carefully  planned  enrol- 
ment levels,  all  of  these  are  becoming  standard  practice 
in  departments,  institutes,  and  schools. 

The  new  circumstances  have  forced  the  university  to 
abandon  empty  hopes  of  expanding  graduate  work  in  all 
directions.  We  must  now  ask  ourselves  in  what  fields  have 
we  demonstrated  excellence?  In  what  areas  can  we  not 
afford  not  to  excel?  The  decision  to  initiate  new  programs 
or  to  seek  appraisal  for  planned  ones—  in  Canadian  litera- 
ture, for  instance—  is  the  result  of  hard  trade-offs  between 
the  lack  of  new  funds  and  the  necessity  for  Carleton's  plans 
to  unfold  according  to  imperatives  which  go  beyond  im- 
mediate demand.  All  this  represents  a  reassertion  of  our 
belief  that  academic  priorities  must  take  precedence  over 
the  dictates  of  accountants. 

Periods  of  turbulence  trigger  co-operation  and  colla- 
boration between  dissimilar  organizations  whose  fates  are 
fundamentally  positively  correlated.  After  too  long  a  period 
of  somewhat  hostile  coexistence  with  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa, 1975-76  provided  the  opportunity  for  Carleton  to 
develop  a  truly  joint  program  in  public  administration  with 
its  sister  university.  Many  plans  for  full  co-operation  in 
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other  areas  are  also  under  active  discussion.  In  the  same 
spirit,  many  sectors  within  the  university  have  been  search- 
ing for  ways  to  effect  new  forms  of  useful  co-operation 
within  the  existing  financial  and  academic  constraints.  Art 
history,  music,  commerce,  and  law  all  share  at  the  present 
time  in  the  graduate  enterprise  through  the  auspices  of 
host  programs  according  to  a  formula  of  collaboration 
initiated  by  the  Institute  of  Canadian  Studies  and  emulated 
more  recently  by  other  schools  and  institutes.  These  stated 
efforts  are  the  forerunners  of  a  more  closely  integrated 
and  a  more  creatively  aggregated  university.  The  new  joint 
venture  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Systems  Engineering  and  Computing  Science 
is  another  example  of  this  movement. 

Carleton  has  also  come  of  age  on  the  research  front. 
The  amount  of  sponsored  research  passed  the  $3  million 
mark  in  1975-76.  Since  much  of  this  sponsored  research  is 
matched  by  a  substantial  investment  in  time  by  univer- 
sity personnel  and  major  use  of  existing  university  facil- 
ities, it  is  plausible  to  talk  about  a  research  enterprise  of 
some  $6  or  $7  million,  much  of  it  the  result  of  the  private 
energies  of  individuals  and  groups  at  the  university.  The 
role  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  has 
been  to  try  to  facilitate  the  activities  of  these  researchers 
and  scholars  by  providing  better  information,  some  seed 
money  for  promising  projects,  some  help  for  seasoned  re- 
searchers in  difficulties,  and  much  advice  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  creation  of  research  collectives. 

This  has  been  a  year  when  our  attempts  to  stimulate 
research  collectives  met  with  spectacular  results.  While 
some  older  and  better-established  units  like  the  Wired  City 
Laboratories  and  the  Energy  Research  Group  continued 
to  prosper,  many  new  organized  research  units  have 
emerged  all  over  the  university:  the  Applied  Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratories,  the  Renaissance  Centre,  the  Jurispru- 
dence Centre,  the  Emergency  Communication  Research 
Unit,  the  Ottawa  Valley  Regional  Studies,  the  Centre  for 
Social  Welfare  Studies,  the  Architectural  Research  Group, 
to  name  but  a  few. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  emergence  of 
the  Paterson  Centre,  the  cross-university  umbrella  organi- 
zation which  should  play  a  dramatic  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  research  at  Carleton  over  the  next  decade.  At 
present,  the  centre  is  a  measure  of  our  hopes  and  an  in- 
strument to  help  Carleton  take  full  advantage  of  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  plausible  national  university  in  the  nation's 
■capital. 

The  drying  up  of  research  monies  had  led  some  to  think 
that  the  future  prospects  are  bleak  for  such  institutes  and 
research  units.  The  faculty  disagrees.  These  units  are  fun- 
damentally composed  of  interested  and  productive  schol- 
ars and,  while  money  is  not  unimportant,  it  is  in  a  sense 
secondary  to  their  spirit  of  inquiry  and  their  commitment 
to  these  joint  ventures.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
deliberately  encouraged  the  formation  and  the  formaliza- 
tion of  these  groups  and  units.  They  serve  as  vehicles  for 
a  new  form  of  integration  overcoming  the  excessive  special- 


ization and  division  which  has  emerged  from  the  tradi- 
tional departmental  structures.  If  ad  hoc  arrangements 
proved  expedient  at  first,  the  very  success  of  this  formula 
calls  for  overall  policies  which  could  apply  to  all  of  them 
and  would  encourage  more  effectively  their  unique  contri- 
butions. This  is  one  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  for  1976-77. 

But  this  institutionally  organized  research  does  not 
constitute  all  the  research  reality  at  Carleton.  The  indi- 
viduals who  activate  this  research  enterprise  are  the  key  to 
the  whole  process  and  they  deserve  financial  assistance  on 
an  enlarged  scale  and  recognition  for  their  contribution. 
Moreover,  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  a  yet  more  creative  and 
a  more  exciting  place  to  live  in  for  scholars  and  scientists, 
the  university  must  find  the  means  to  guarantee  that  the 
flow  of  new  ideas  and  new  people  will  continue. 

Budgetary  constraints  would  appear  to  deny  any  pos- 
sibility of  making  progress  in  this  direction,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  1975-76  academic  year  has  allowed  us  to  ex- 
periment on  a  rather  modest  scale  with  the  idea  of  univer- 
sity research  professorships:  the  faculty  was  able  to  buy 
from  departments  some  time  for  researchers  at  crucial 
points  in  the  production  of  important  work.  We  hope  to 
move  further  in  this  direction  in  the  coming  years. 

Given  the  extent  of  our  use  of  post-doctoral  fellows, 
post-doctorate  assistants,  visiting  scholars,  and  research 
associates,  there  is  a  need  for  giving  them  an  explicit  home 
in  our  research  enterprise  and  also  in  the  university.  In 
the  same  manner,  there  is  a  need  to  integrate  fully  the 
contractual  work  done  by  university  faculty  members  into 
their  overall  university  work.  This  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  policies  or,  at  least,  the  formalization  of 
existing  practices.  Much  of  the  result  of  our  reflections 
and  discussions  on  these  matters  in  1975-76  should  find 
its  expression  in  the  rearrangements  planned  for  1976-77. 

But  the  new  levels  of  graduate  enrolments  will  not  be 
maintained  and  the  new  developments  on  the  research 
front  will  not  evolve  satisfactorily  unless  there  is  a  renewed 
sense  that  life  at  the  university  offers  to  academics  a 
unique  opportunity  to  spend  much  of  their  time  learning 
in  the  company  of  the  brightest  and  most  stimulating 
members  of  the  community,  and  that  this  privilege  car- 
ries with  it  an  important  responsibility—  the  responsibility 
for  each  member  of  the  community  not  only  to  develop 
his  or  her  talents  more  fully  and  to  "study  the  most  im- 
portant problems  they  think  they  can  solve"  (Medawar), 
but  also  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  rules  of  re- 
ciprocity in  academe.  Those  who  make  demands  on  the 
academy  but  preach  the  dominium  of  quid  pro  quo  must 
come  to  recognize  the  price  of  membership.  The  dues  are 
not  payable  in  money,  but  in  terms  of  intellectual  effort, 
informed  debates,  sympathy,  tolerance,  loyalty,  and 
mutual  trust.  To  those  who  might  say  that  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  people  to  promote  standards  so  exacting  or  to  obey 
them,  I  can  only  say  with  Geoffrey  Vickers  "I  am  not  assert- 
ing that  it  is  possible;  only  that  it  is  necessary." 

Gilles  Paquet 
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Report  of  the  Vice-President 
(Academic) 

Introduction 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  number  and  range  of 
activities  outlined  in  this  report's  departmental  descrip- 
tions, the  1975-76  undertakings  of  the  academic  sector  of 
the  university  could  be  said  to  have  been  dominated  by 
collective  bargaining,  several  major  academic  program 
and  related  proposals,  enrolment  increases,  and  the  con- 
tinuing concerns  related  to  the  shortage  of  space. 

Negotiations  for  the  first  collective  agreement  with 
the  academic  staff  association  (CUASA)  were  conducted 
during  the  period  July  to  November  and  agreement  reached 
on  December  11,  1975.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
and  in  what  way  a  faculty  union  and  the  advent  of  collect- 
ive bargaining  will  either  strengthen  or  weaken  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  university. 

During  the  1975-76  academic  year,  Senate  granted 
approval  to  three  program  proposals,  one  of  the  most  no- 
table being  the  Ph.D.  in  Canadian  Literature.  Also,  by  June 
of  1976  the  undergraduate  program  in  Canadian  studies 
had  completed  its  first  year  of  operating  at  St.  Patrick's 
College.  And,  in  connection  with  program  planning,  a  major 
report  on  the  future  of  continuing  education  at  the  univer- 
sity was  compiled  and  presented  to  the  various  planning 
bodies  of  the  faculties  and  divisions  as  well  as  to  Senate's 
Academic  Planning  Committee. 

The  review  of  all  academic  departments  was  completed 
by  the  Senate  Academic  Planning  Committee  during  the 
1975-76  academic  year  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
committee  prepared  its  final  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
review.  The  report,  as  planned,  has  been  circulated  to  all 
faculty/divisional  planning  bodies  for  comment  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  receipt  by  Senate. 

The  1975-76  academic  year  also  witnessed  significant 
enrolment  increases,  particularly  at  the  graduate  level. 
And,  as  was  expected,  the  university  continued  to  face 
acute  space  shortages,  especially  in  the  library,  as  the 
ministry  continued  its  freeze  on  building. 

It  is  within  this  overall  context  that  the  following  de- 
partmental activities  have  been  described. 

University  Library 

For  the  MacOdrum  Library  as  for  other  sectors  of  the 
university,  the  1975-76  academic  year  will  probably  be- 
come known  as  the  "year  of  the  unions".  The  first  contract 
with  the  Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association 
was  concluded  before  Christmas  and,  while  the  initial  re- 
sult of  the  contract  was  that  the  management  of  the  library 
was  a  much  more  time-consuming  and  stiffer  operation,  it 
is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effect  that  unionization 


will  have  on  the  library's  provision  of  services. 

One  result  of  the  contract  was  a  change  in  the  com- 
mittee structure  of  the  library.  A  new  committee,  the  Uni- 
versity Library  Committee,  was  formed  to  give  advice  on 
general  library  matters  to  the  university  librarian,  and 
principal  among  the  initial  tasks  of  the  committee  was  the 
formulation,  in  company  with  the  Peer  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee, of  procedures  and  rules  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  and  confirmation  of  professional  library 
employees. 


Library  expenditures  during  the  year  formed  8.13 
percent  of  the  university's  operating  budget,  as  compared 
with  9.34  percent  in  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  re- 
sulted from  the  limitation  of  total  funds  and  the  pres- 
sures to  effect  some  redistribution,  and  brought  about  a 
reduction  in  the  book  fund  as  well  as  in  services.  The  rela- 
tive purchasing  power  of  the  book  fund  dropped  to  less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  and  while  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  precisely  the  effect  of  this  diminution  of 
purchasing  power  on  overall  library  acquisitions,  the 
main  thrust  has  been  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  the  book 
fund  available  for  second-hand  and  out-of-print  material 
as  well  as  backruns  of  periodicals. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  total  library  budget,  coupled 
with  the  need  to  find  money  for  salary  increases,  led  also 
to  a  reduction  in  personnel  of  18  percent  from  1974-75; 
for  the  most  part  this  was  achieved  through  attrition.  An 
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additional  severe  reduction  in  the  part-time  personnel  bud- 
get meant,  however,  that  hours  and  services  became  inflex- 
ible and  work  accumulation  apparent.  The  reduced  hours 
and  services  mainly  affected  evening  and  weekend  hours 
and  thus  were  felt  most  severely  by  part-time  students. 

Development  was  also  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill 
by  budgetary  constraints  —  a  fact  of  life  that  is  felt  most 
acutely  in  technical  areas.  Many  library  services  now  on 
the  market,  which  are  potentially  cost-effective,  require 
internal  development  before  implementation.  Reorganiza- 
tion and  retraining  is  a  necessary  part  of  development  as 
is  the  adoption  of  new  technologies,  but  in  the  present 
budgetary  situation  the  library  is  unable  to  make  this  kind 
of  investment.  One  area  in  which  such  development  was 
able  to  be  made,  however,  was  the  provision  of  on-line 
searching  of  a  number  of  data  bases  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. A  terminal  in  the  Science/Engineering  Division 
was  connected  to  CISTI's  CAN/OLE  (Canadian  on-line 
enquiry)  service.  Both  faculty  and  graduate  students  made 
fairly  heavy  use  of  this  service. 

Shortage  of  space  again  meant  the  rearrangement  of 
parts  of  the  collection.  Microforms  were  split  among  the 
divisions,  special  collections  and  the  archives  were  merged 
to  save  staff,  and  the  School  of  Social  Work's  collection 
was  integrated  with  the  main  collection. 

University  Registrar's  Office 

The  University  Registrar's  Office  is  directly  responsible 
for  admissions,  high  school  liaison,  calendar  and  admis- 
sion publications,  student  records  maintenance,  examina- 
tion administration,  and  class  scheduling.  Through  the 
Registrarial  Co-ordinating  Committee  it  has  a  secondary 
responsibility  for  co-ordinating  all  registrarial  activities 
at  the  university. 

During  the  1975-76  academic  year  the  office  was 
pleased  to  respond  to  inquiries  by  two  administrative 
task  forces,  one  in  each  of  the  major  areas  of  admissions 
and  records.  These  task  forces  reached  positive  conclu- 
sions about  the  office's  activities,  recognized  the  close  in- 
terdependency  between  the  office  and  the  academic  juris- 
dictions, and  noted  the  need  for  more  support  staff. 

One  of  the  office's  chief  concerns  throughout  the  year 
was  that  of  meeting  increasing  demands  with  limited  re- 
sources. A  feature  of  registrarial  work  is  that  these  de- 
mands are  not  necessarily  related  to  the  most  visible  in- 
dicators. For  instance,  the  Central  Academic  Records  Ser- 
vice (CARS)  maintained  24,491  active  student  records 
during  1975-76,  an  increase  of  25  percent  from  the  19,622 
maintained  in  the  previous  year,  although  the  increase  in 
actual  reported  enrolments  was  far  less.  In  admissions, 
although  the  total  applications  for  September,  1976,  were 
about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  admitted  students 
increased  by  12  percent  and  upper  year  admissions,  which 
require  considerable  extra  attention  in  processing,  in- 
creased 60  percent. 

The  response  to  this  heavier  load  has  been  mainly  the 


greater  use  of  computing  resources.  In  September,  1975, 
CARS  undertook  a  data  base  approach  to  handling  student 
records.  The  new  approach  provides  far  greater  access  to 
the  information  available.  Computerized  files  for  class  and 
room  schedules  are  also  under  development.  The  use  of  on- 
line facilities  in  the  Admissions  Office  greatly  increased 
that  office's  control  of  the  12,400  applications  that  are  pro- 
cessed annually. 

High  school  liaison  activities  were  also  unusually 
heavy  during  the  year,  the  main  feature  being  Carleton's 
hosting  of  the  Dialogue  conference,  an  annual  gathering 
of  some  500  high  school  guidance  and  university  liaison 
people  from  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Office  of  Continuing  Education 

Increase  in  interest  in  part-time  studies  at  Carleton 
continued  to  grow  during  1975-76.  There  was  a  23  percent 
growth  in  special  student  registration  over  the  previous 
winter  session,  while  the  extension  (non-credit)  program 
experienced  a  13  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  its  programs. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  future  growth  will  probably 
be  strongest  is  the  off-campus  program.  Strong  registration 
was  experienced  in  the  four  off-campus  courses  offered 
during  the  1975-76  winter  session,  and  all  expectations 
were  exceeded  for  the  Religion  120  course  offered  in  Carle- 
ton  Place  during  the  1976  summer  session  with  a  registra- 
tion of  over  100  students. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
plans  have  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  off-campus 
courses  to  thirteen  for  the  winter  session  of  1976-77,  with 
courses  being  offered  for  the  first  time  in  Gloucester  Town- 
ship, Rockcliffe  Park,  Bell's  Corners,  and  Arnprior.  Such 
off-campus  courses  have  in  the  past  proved  to  be  successful 
in  developing  Carleton's  relationships  with  surrounding 
communities,  as  well  as  making  university  studies  possible 
for  persons  who  otherwise  may  not  have  attended. 

Another  program  that  saw  considerable  expansion  was 
the  Study  Skills  course  offered  by  the  office.  Originally 
designed  to  help  students  who  had  not  participated  in 
formal  education  for  a  number  of  years  to  orient  them- 
selves to  the  expectations  and  requirements  of  a  univer- 
sity course,  the  program  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  a 
wide  cross-section  of  students,  both  part-time  and  full-time. 
In  response  to  this  demand,  the  program  was  expanded 
so  that  it  could  accommodate  all  interested  persons  in  the 
university.  One  example  of  this  expansion  was  the  section 
of  the  course  which  was  recently  offered  to  off-campus 
students  in  Carleton  Place. 

On  campus,  the  registration-by-mail  service  for  spe- 
cial students  increased  in  popularity  during  its  second  year 
of  operation  with  an  increase  of  30  percent  in  the  number 
of  students  utilizing  this  method  of  enrolment.  With  the 
large  registration  of  special  students  that  was  experienced 
in  September,  registration  by  mail,  in  addition  to  providing 
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a  very  helpful  service  to  the  students,  lessened  the  high 
demand  on  registration  facilities  during  the  September 
peak  periods.  One  result  of  this  increase  in  special  stu- 
dents was  the  very  busy  year  experienced  by  the  office's 
counselling  service. 

With  the  healthy  growth  in  enrolment  in  the  non-credit 
program,  the  primary  goal  for  the  Extension  Division  in 
the  last  year  was  that  of  consolidation.  Accordingly,  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  development  of  courses  which 
would  deal  with  suitable  university  subject  matter  and 
would  be  conducted  at  an  appropriate  academic  level. 

Carleton's  programs  which  are  offered  in  co-operation 
with  various  professional  organizations  continued  to  be 
very  well  received.  The  most  significant  increase  in  stu- 
dent participation  in  this  area  was  witnessed  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Canadian  Bankers  (ICB)  program  whose  students 
enrol  in  both  Carleton  credit  and  non-credit  courses.  The 
107  percent  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  ICB  students 
at  Carleton  was,  according  to  ICB  statistics,  the  largest 
growth  experienced  by  any  of  the  fourteen  Ontario  univer- 
sities participating  in  the  program. 

During  the  past  year  arrangements  similar  to  those 
with  the  ICB  were  also  made  with  the  Insurance  Institute 
of  Canada.  Additionally,  negotiations  have  been  taking 
place  with  the  Staff  Development  Branch  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  presenting  courses  for  public  service  employees. 

Another  major  priority  of  the  office  in  the  last  year  was 
in  the  area  of  public  relations.  In  an  attempt  to  create 
greater  community  awareness  of  the  wide  variety  of  part- 
time  study  opportunities  available  at  Carleton,  as  well  as 
to  identify  other  potential  academic  services  which  might 
prove  beneficial,  much  time  was  spent  meeting  and/or  ad- 
dressing community  groups  and  organizations. 

During  the  past  year  the  office  worked  closely  with 
officials  of  TV  Ontario  in  order  to  develop  non-credit 
courses  which  could  be  complemented  by  presentations 
on  the  Ontario  educational  television  network.  Two  non- 
credit  experiences  have  been  planned  as  a  result  of  this 
liaison:  a  series  of  field  trips  offered  by  the  geology  de- 
partment, and  a  course  offered  by  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment to  introduce  the  general  public  to  the  major  issues 
in  chemistry  that  are  affecting  everyday  life.  If  these  non- 
credit  projects  prove  to  be  successful,  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  some  of  Carleton's  departments 
or  schools  offering  a  credit  course  which  can  be  integrated 
with  TV  Ontario  programming. 

In  general,  part-time  studies  continued  to  be  a  parti- 
cularly important  aspect  of  Carleton's  activities.  The  uni- 
versity has  always  been  very  accessible  to  the  community 
because  of  the  large  number  of  courses  available  both 
during  the  day  and  evening  and  through  the  opportunities 
presented  by  the  special  student  and  the  mature  matriculant 
categories.  Recently  instituted  programs,  such  as  the  off- 
campus  courses,  free  tuition  for  senior  citizens,  and  the 
Challenge  for  Credit  policy,  represent  attempts  to  ensure 
that  Carleton  responds  appropriately  to  the  ever  increas- 


ing public  interest  in  continuing  education,  as  well  as  to 
the  unique  needs  of  its  constituency. 

Instructional  Development 

The  activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tional Development  and  the  Office  of  Instructional  Devel- 
opment involved  not  only  the  administering  of  internal 
grants  in  aid  of  innovation  in  teaching  and  learning  but 
also,  and  more  importantly,  the  co-ordination  and  presen- 
tation of  various  workshops  and  seminars  designed  to  in- 
form and  involve  faculty,  graduate  teaching  students, 
instructors,  staff,  and  students  in  non-traditional  modes 
and  methods  of  instruction.  Such  special  workshops  in- 
cluded "Learning  with  Case  Histories"  and  "Simulation 
Game  Starpower",  while  a  seminar  series  presented  a 
variety  of  faculty,  staff  and  student  discussions  on  such 
subjects  as  "Computer  Assisted  Learning",  "Evaluation", 
"Films  on  Learning  and  Teaching",  and  "An  Integrated 
Approach  to  Teaching". 

An  additional  series  of  six  workshops  on  teaching 
methods  and  related  matters,  the  1976  Instructional  De- 
velopment Summer  Institute,  was  co-ordinated  and  of- 
fered during  the  month  of  June  with  the  assistance  of  a 
$6,000  grant  from  the  Ontario  Universities'  Program  for 
Instructional  Development.  Each  workshop  was  a  two-day 
venture  and  included  the  active  involvement  of  participants 
in  "Simulation  Design  Techniques",  "Remedial  Learning", 
"Curriculum  Design",  'The  Role  of  the  Laboratory", 
"Small  Group  and  Lecture  Methods",  and  "Evaluation  of 
Student  Performance". 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Senate  committee 
and  its  office  included  the  co-ordination  of  the  various 
learning  skill  programs  offered  throughout  the  university, 
and  the  compilation  and  production  of  a  selective  guide  to 
resource  centres  at  Carleton,  Resources  for  Courses,  as 
well  as  the  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Print  Materials  on 
Instructional  Development  and  Related  Matters. 
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Instructional  Aids 


Student  Services 


The  1975-76  academic  year  was  the  busiest  and  most 
successful  to  date.  Operating  on  the  same  basic  administra- 
tive structure  as  the  previous  year,  the  office  handled  more 
audio-visual  bookings  than  ever  before,  responded  to  more 
requests  and  to  a  much  wider  range  of  media  production 
than  experienced  in  previous  years,  and  provided  more  flex- 
ible and  better  facilities  for  theatre  users. 

Both  full-  and  part-time  staff  changes  have  been  les- 
sened as  is  evidenced  by  the  reduction  in  turnover  from  50 
percent  to  25  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Minor  improve- 
ments were  also  made  in  the  media  production  area  in 
the  interest  of  providing  more  time  for  production  ad- 
visers to  consult  with  faculty  in  the  planning  and  prepara- 
tion stages  of  academic  programs.  The  result  of  having 
production  assistants  take  over  operational  duties  normally 
performed  by  production  advisers  has  been  a  more  efficient 
system  of  working  with  faculty  and  of  producing  better 
quality  media  programs. 

In  addition  to  producing  its  own  material,  the  office 
purchased  approximately  thirty  films  and  video  tapes. 
Although  most  of  these  were  joint  purchases  with  other 
university  departments,  the  material  is  maintained  in  In- 
structional Aids  and  is  available  for  general  university  use. 
Because  of  this  service,  one  immediate  need  is  a  better 
system  of  cataloguing  film  and  video  tape  material  and  of 
informing  faculty  and  students  of  the  service.  This  system 
will  be  one  of  the  major  projects  for  1976-77.  Also,  pro- 
vided the  cost  is  reasonable,  a  computerized  system  for 
hardware  and  software  bookings  will  be  examined. 

An  increased  liaison  with  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority  (TV  Ontario)  has  resulted  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  material  from  them,  but  also  the 
sale  by  the  office  of  their  video  tapes  for  inclusion  in  the 
VIPS  (Video  Tape  Program  Service)  distribution  services. 
In  the  office's  own  production  area,  more  professional 
service  is  now  provided  in  the  preparation  of  overhead 
transparencies,  despite  the  modest  amount  of  equipment 
and  graphics  material  available.  The  office  is  somewhat 
reluctant  to  publicize  this  service,  however,  since  it  would 
be  unable  to  bear  the  increased  workload,  with  a  current 
situation  of  working  full  capacity  not  only  during  the  aca- 
demic year  but  also  during  the  remaining  four  months  of 
the  year. 

Total  bookings  reached  8,105  as  compared  with  6,626 
for  1974-75.  In  addition  to  these  services,  the  office  per- 
manently installed  twelve  screens  and  overhead  projectors 
with  stands  in  classrooms  where  the  equipment  would  be 
required  at  least  once  daily.  This  heavy  workload  has,  of 
course,  affected  the  maintenance  section  and,  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  office,  this  area  is  operating  at  maximum 
workload. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  department  lie  in  the 
areas  of  staff  morale  and  workloads  and  equipment  main- 
tenance and  replacement. 


While  there  were  no  spectacular  developments  in 
the  area  of  student  services,  there  was  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  all  services  during  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

Information  Carleton  was  established  in  conjunction 
with  the  Carleton  University  Students'  Association  (CUSA) 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Information  Office.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  respond  to  inquiries  made 
by  persons  within  and  outside  the  university;  it  is  staffed 
by  students  and  members  of  staff  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Student  Services  (ODSS)  and  other  offices  within 
the  university. 

A  report  on  campus  security  was  submitted  to  the  vice- 
president  (administration)  with  a  similar  report  having 
been  made  by  the  ombudsman.  These  reports,  occasioned 
by  a  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community  with  regard  to  security  on  campus,  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Security  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

A  task  force  on  orientation  for  new  students  was  also 
established  in  conjunction  with  CUSA.  The  purpose  of  the 
force  was  to  review  past  orientation  programs  and  to  rec- 
ommend changes  which  would  make  the  university  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  incoming  students.  Following 
the  work  of  the  task  force,  visits  were  made  to  high 
schools  in  an  attempt  to  learn  from  prospective  university 
students  what  their  anticipated  needs  were.  One  significant 
development  resulting  from  these  deliberations  was  an  on- 
going orientation  program  during  the  summer  months. 
Greater  efforts  were  also  made  during  the  year  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  overseas  students. 

Due  to  the  advantages  the  physical  plant  of  the  uni- 
versity offers  the  physically  handicapped,  more  students 
with  such  limitations  are  being  attracted  to  Carleton.  As 
a  consequence,  ODSS  worked  with  these  students  in  bring- 
ing about  improvements  and  other  offices  and  depart- 
ments, such  as  Housing  and  Food  Services,  Physical  Plant, 
and  Health  Services,  were  also  responsive. 

A  new  co-ordinator  of  student  services  and  a  reduction 
of  staff  at  St.  Patrick's  College  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  programs  offered  with  a  shift  of  emphasis  but  no 
evidence  of  loss  of  quality.  The  office  continued  to  promote 
community-oriented  volunteer  programs  and  athletic  and 
cultural  activities  received  the  usual  attention.  Attempts 
were  made  to  organize  special  activities  for  the  adult  stu- 
dent. Also,  for  the  first  time  the  co-ordinator  became 
actively  involved  in  advertising  the  programs  offered  at 
the  college,  working  closely  with  the  High  School  Liaison 
Office  in  the  promotion  of  the  college. 

In  the  Department  of  Physical  Recreation  and  Athletics 
all  programs  experienced  substantial  growth  in  enrolment; 
several  were  oversubscribed  and  people  had  to  be  turned 
away  due  to  limitations  of  space,  time,  and  staff. 

The  Users  Committee,  established  the  previous  year, 
submitted  its  report  to  the  Athletic  Board  and  one  imme- 
diate result  was  the  approval  for  the  completion  of  five, 
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all-weather  tennis  courts.  A  Wintario  grant  was  sought  and 
obtained  to  fund  the  project  partially.  The  use  made  of 
these  courts  since  their  completion  has  more  than  justified 
the  decision  and  made  evident  that  such  a  facility  was 
long  overdue.  It  appears  that  they  should  generate  sufficient 
income  to  cover  their  maintenance  and  contribute  to  the 
overhead  cost  of  the  department. 

The  athletic  department,  as  a  result  of  the  Users 
Committee  deliberations,  developed  a  five-year  financial 
forecast  which  should  facilitate  long-range  planning.  This 
forecast  has  made  evident  the  fact  that  the  department 
could  not  afford  to  re-introduce  the  intercollegiate  sports 
which  were  dropped  two  years  ago  without  deficit  finan- 
cing. 

Growth  and  expansion  possibly  best  describes  what 
took  place  within  Counselling  and  Health  Services.  Lack  of 
adequate  space  had  hampered  the  services  for  some  time; 
this  situation  was  greatly  improved  by  obtaining  space 
for  counselling  in  St.  Patrick's  College.  Although  the  physi- 
cal separation  of  the  two  services  has  some  drawbacks, 
the  benefits  gained  by  the  additional  space  outweigh  these 
by  far. 

In  counselling  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
programs  concentrating  on  educational  and  career  coun- 
selling. This  was  marked  in  1975-76  by  an  expanded 
testing  program  and  a  more  complete  career  information 
library.  There  was,  however,  a  noticeable  expansion  of 
psychiatric  services  which  now  has  two  full-time  psychia- 
trists and  one  half-time.  Also,  arrangements  were  made 
this  year  with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  for  a  fourth-year 
psychiatric  resident  to  join  the  staff  on  a  full-time  basis; 
this  will  be  an  annual  appointment.  This  expansion  is  in 
response  to  a  growing  need  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  257  persons  were  seen  for  a  total  of  2,207  visits 
during  the  year.  The  most  common  problems  were  depres- 
sion and  anxiety.  Drug  problems  were  much  less  evident 
but  alcholic  consumption  was  of  increasing  concern,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  dependence  and  in  association  with 
incidents  of  violence. 

Medical  services  were  also  much  in  demand;  the  total 
number  of  out-patient  visits  was  22,081.  There  was  the 
usual  variety  of  diseases  for  the  student  age  group  with 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  influenza  and 
German  measles.  Health  Services  continued  to  expand  its 
offerings  in  the  area  of  consultation,  education,  and  pre- 
ventative programs.  Unfortunately,  such  development  is 
hampered  by  limitations  on  funds  and  staff. 

The  work  load  of  the  Awards  Office  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  figures:  for  Ontario  alone  3,066  applications 
were  processed  and  2,567  loans,  1,879  grants,  and  146  bur- 
saries were  awarded  students  from  Ontario  by  provincial 
programs;  the  Province  of  Quebec  approved  loans  to  226 
students  and  bursaries  to  106;  from  other  provinces  205 
students  received  financial  assistance  through  provincial 
loans/bursaries  or  the  Canadian  Student  Loan  Program; 
from  funds  provided  by  Carleton  University,  360  under- 


graduates were  awarded  scholarships  and  518  received 
bursaries;  and  767  loans  were  approved  out  of  loan  funds 
administered  by  the  university. 


Computing  Services 

The  1975-76  academic  year  will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  one  in  which  Xerox  went  out  of  the  computer  busi- 
ness. After  the  initial  shock  in  August,  Computing  Services 
took  careful  stock  of  the  situation  and  decided  that  it  was 
best  not  to  make  any  hasty  decisions  but  to  see  what  de- 
veloped in  terms  of  a  possible  takeover.  In  the  meantime, 
contracts  were  signed  with  Xerox  binding  them  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  until  1980.  By  October  it  was  clear 
that  Honeywell  was  going  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of 
the  Xerox-installed  computer  base,  as  well  as  the  newly 
signed  agreements.  Additional  support  was  committed  by 
Honeywell  and  the  adaptation  of  the  company's  periphe- 
rals to  Sigma  mainframes  has  been  encouraging  with  re- 
spect to  the  university  potential  for  computer  growth. 
Indeed,  the  new  operating  system  development  program 
undertaken  by  Honeywell  suggests  that  a  growth  path  may 
exist  within  the  Honeywell  camp  when  the  university  has 
exhausted  the  capacity  of  its  current  system. 

A  number  of  significant  but  less  traumatic  internal 
system  changes  were  accomplished  during  the  year  by  the 
Systems  and  Operations  Group.  A  private  asynchronous 
computer  exchange  (PACX)  was  installed  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  utilization  of  the  computer  time-sharing  ports 
in-house  and  to  alleviate  congestion  on  the  dial-up  ports 
used  by  most  faculty  members.  This,  along  with  a  major 
communications  gear  configuration  change,  has  drama- 
tically increased  the  number  of  useful  ports  on  the  system. 
The  communications  gear  reconfiguration  also  permitted 
all  the  Decwriter  LA36  terminals  purchased  to  replace  the 
aging  Olivetti  terminals  to  operate  at  a  300  percent  increase 
in  speed. 

In  order  to  enhance  further  the  range  of  service  avail- 
able to  users,  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa  during  April  and  May,  1976,  regarding 
the  sharing  of  computer  resources  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions. It  was  agreed  that  sharing  would  be  actively  pur- 
sued and  that  a  remote  batch  link  would  be  made  from 
the  Loeb  Building  at  Carleton  to  the  IBM  360  at  Ottawa 
university.  The  University  of  Ottawa  is  making  available 
a  port  on  the  360  that  will  be  available  to  Carleton  users 
only. 

During  the  past  year  the  Administrative  Data  Proces- 
sing Group  has  implemented  a  number  of  new  systems 
and  made  major  changes  to  existing  systems.  The  new  sys- 
tems implemented  were:  an  admission  system,  a  book- 
store system,  an  equipment  inventory  system  for  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering,  and  a  graduation  summary  system 
for  use  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  A  new  data  base  was  de- 
signed for  the  student  records  system  and  this  was  imple- 
mented in  time  for  the  fall  (1975)  registration. 
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The  advent  of  unionization  by  CUASA  and  CUSSA 
(Carleton  University  Support  Staff  Association)  and  the 
necessity  for  the  Anti-Inflation  Board  submissions  resulted 
in  much  extra  work  for  the  group  and  necessitated  some 
major  changes  to  the  payroll  and  personnel  systems.  In 
addition,  changes  in  the  manner  that  basic  income  units 
are  calculated  also  resulted  in  major  reprogramming. 
Some  major  changes  were  also  made  to  the  library  ma- 
chine readable  shelf  list  to  achieve  optimum  use  of  the 
computer  and  provide  a  better  service  for  the  library. 

Development  work  has  been  underway  on  a  new  finan- 
cial reporting  system  which  is  due  to  be  implemented  in 
May,  1977.  This  system  will  embody  in  one  data  base  the 
payroll,  personnel,  accounts  payable  and  receivable,  and 
general  ledger  files  to  facilitate  such  functions  as  budget 
projection  and  establishment  control  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ard functions  such  as  payroll  and  accounts  payable. 

Thus  the  1975-76  year  was  a  time  of  significant  change 
in  the  hardware  configuration  and  software  environment. 
The  Honeywell  takeover  has  been  accomplished  relatively 
smoothly  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  year  will  be 
one  of  increased  capacity,  stability,  and  reliability. 


G.R.  Love 


Report  of  the  Vice-President 
(Administration) 

The  1975-76  fiscal  year  began  on  a  rather  pessimistic 
note  due  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  the  university 
was  anticipating.  These  difficulties  were  caused  by  a  com- 
bination of  enrolment  declines  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Ontario  government  to  put  a  ceiling  on  increasing 
educational  costs. 

Fortunately,  our  final  enrolment  for  the  year  was  744 
full-time  equivalent  students  higher  than  had  been  pro- 
jected, resulting  in  increased  tuition  fees  of  more  than 
$400,000. 

Further  income  increases  amounting  to  $120,000  were 
realized  through  the  Ontario  government's  decision  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  basic  income  unit  by  $3.00  more 
than  we  had  expected  and  through  our  success  in  obtain- 
ing a  rebate  for  sewage  surcharges  which  we  had  been 
assessed  by  the  City  of  Ottawa  during  the  past  four  years. 

Because  of  these  unanticipated  income  increases,  and 
through  the  co-operation  and  efforts  of  all  staff  in  reducing 
operating  costs,  we  were  able  to  convert  a  budgetted 
deficit  of  some  $400,000  into  a  surplus  of  $452,000. 

Although  this  improvement  in  our  financial  position 
provided  welcome  relief  for  this  year,  for  the  most  part 
these  income  improvements  are  non-  recurring  and  we  are 
still  faced  with  the  need  to  decrease  expenses  even  further 
than  we  had  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  we  have  been  advised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  that  our  special 
supplementary  grant  which  amounted  to  $1,450,000  in 
1975-76  will  no  longer  be  available  to  us,  and  that  future 
financing  of  graduate  students  will  be  maintained  at  the 
1975-76  level,  giving  no  consideration  to  future  expansion. 

Both  faculty  (CUASA)  and  support  staff  (CUSSA)  be- 
came certified  bargaining  units  during  the  year,  resulting 
in  a  very  dramatic  shift  in  the  percentage  of  staff  unionized. 
Previously  there  were  four  unions  on  campus  representing 
160  staff  members  or  9  percent  of  our  total  full-time  staff. 
With  the  formation  of  CUASA  and  CUSSA,  1,470  staff 
members  (83  percent)  are  now  represented  by  unions. 

The  negotiating  process  has  created  the  need  for  in- 
formation and  heavy  new  demands  on  the  time  of  admin- 
istrative staff.  In  the  development  of  first  collective  agree- 
ments these  new  requirements  have  utilized  a  consider- 
able share  of  our  management  resources.  These  added  re- 
quirements were  a  major  consideration  in  the  decision  to 
reorganize  and  upgrade  our  Personnel  Office. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  external  influence  on  our 
operations  in  this  year  was  the  introduction  of  the  anti-in- 
flation program  in  October,  1975.  This  came  shortly  before 
our  first  collective  agreement  with  CUASA  was  signed.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  uncertainties  about  the  regulations  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anti-Infla- 
tion Board,  very  considerable  effort  was  expended  in  pre- 
paring a  submission  to  the  board  on  the  CUASA  settlement. 


Canada's  acceptance  of  the  metric  system  has  also  af- 
fected operation.  To  cope  with  this  significant  change,  the 
Co-ordinating  Group  for  Metric  Conversion  was  formed 
to  assess  the  affects  of  this  change  on  the  university  and 
to  plan  and  organize  its  implementation. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  staff  has  co-operated  and 
contributed  extensively  to  the  cost  reductions  which  have 
been  effected.  A  significant  example  of  these  savings  can 
be  seen  in  the  activities  of  our  Physical  Plant  Department 
where  continued  efforts  are  being  carried  on  in  energy 
conservation  programs.  Control  systems  have  been  devel- 
oped which  have  considerably  reduced  energy  consumption 
through  such  action  as  turning  off  air-conditioning  and  cir- 
culation systems  when  buildings  are  not  being  used  and  re- 
moving lights  where  it  was  found  they  were  not  really  re- 
quired. Furthermore,  we  have  embarked  on  a  program  of 
equipping  offices  with  32-watt  hanging  lamps  which  re- 
place up  to  ten  fluorescent  tubes  in  each  office.  Along  with 
other  similar  revisions,  these  programs  have  brought  about 
savings  of  approximately  $600,000  per  year  so  far.  While 
this  sort  of  change  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
some  resistance,  we  expect  even  further  savings  in  the  future 
and  must  continue  to  take  perhaps  even  more  drastic  mea- 
sures. 

Other  departments  have  developed  cost  savings  mea- 
sures as  well.  Graphic  Services,  Technical  Services,  Pur- 
chasing and  Communications  Departments  have  all  re- 
duced costs.  The  Bookstore  has  developed  a  new  system 
utilizing  our  computer  to  improve  ordering  and  inventory 
controls  and  thus  the  service  provided  to  its  users. 

Finally,  the  Finance  Office  has  devoted  considerable 
effort  towards  the  development  of  a  new  computerized 
general  ledger  system  which  will  make  the  financial  re- 
ports to  all  university  departments  more  useful,  and  pro- 
vide better  cost  controls.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  sys- 
tem will  be  put  into  effect  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year. 

Our  Development  Office  has  continued  to  play  a  val- 
uable role  in  filling  the  need  to  obtain  much  needed  finan- 
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cial  support  for  students,  research,  and  capital  improve- 
ments. During  the  past  year  the  university  received  approx- 
imately $944,000  in  gifts  and  grants  of  these  kinds. 

Phase  II  of  Carleton's  five-year  campaign  has  begun 
and  to  date  we  have  received  3,567  gifts  and  pledges  total- 
ling over  $2.1  million.  The  total  objective  is  $5.5  million 
over  the  five  years  1974  through  1979. 

The  year  1 975-76  was  one  of  change  and  reorganization 
for  the  Information  Office.  While  staff  numbers  remained 
static,  new  duties  and  responsibilities  were  assumed  to  ac- 
commodate increased  requirements,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  publications  relating  to  alumni,  development  and 
academic  programs.  As  a  result,  the  official  university  tab- 
loid, This  Week  Times  Two,  adopted  a  once-weekly  publish- 
ing schedule  with  a  name  change  to  This  Week  at  Carleton 
occurring  in  September. 

Publishing  responsibility  for  the  Development  Office 
and  Alumni  Department  quarterlies,  Carleton  University 
News  and  Carleton  Alumni  News,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Information  Office. 

A  good  start  was  made  on  a  new  program  of  under- 
graduate discipline  brochures  intended  to  complement 
the  High  School  Liaison  Office's  information  program  for 
high  school  students  considering  university  as  well  as  to 
respond  to  other  requests  for  information  about  specific 
undergraduate  disciplines  offered  at  Carleton.  In  colla- 
boration with  Graphic  Services,  the  Information  Office 
also  produced  the  1974-75  university  report,  the  1975-76 
data  book,  and  Research  and  Studies  1975  along  with  over 
100  other  publications  ranging  from  pamphlets  and  flyers 
on  programs  and  lectures  to  the  president's  invitations, 
from  open  house  and  conference  literature  to  posters, 
handbooks,  and  specific  campus  information  for  students. 

During  the  year  the  Information  Resource  Centre  was 
redesigned  and  expanded  to  give  the  university  commu- 
nity a  more  efficient  information  retrieval  system,  while 
the  Carleton  University  Speakers  Bureau  filled  over  100 
requests  for  speakers  who  travelled  as  far  afield  as  Deep 
River,  Iroquois,  and  Toronto. 

The  year  ended  on  a  somewhat  sad  note  when  we 
were  advised  that  Miss  Muriel  Cahill,  finance  officer  of 
St.  Patrick's  College,  intended  to  retire  on  June  30,  1976. 
Miss  Cahill  had  joined  St.  Patrick's  College  in  1930  and 
during  her  long  career  she  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  business  life  of  the  college.  There  probably  are  no 
graduates  of  St.  Pat's  who  do  not  know  Miss  Cahill  person- 
ally. She  will  be  greatly  missed  and  we  wish  her  a  happy 
retirement. 


A.B.  Larose 


Deans,  Directors  and  Chairmen  1975-76 


Faculty  of  Arts 
Dean    L.M.  Read 


Art  History,  Department  of 

Chairman 

D.G 

Burnett 

Canadian  Studies,  Institute  of 

Director 

A.D. 

Dunton 

Classics,  Department  of 

Chairman 

D.G 

Beer 

Comparative  Literature,  Committee  on 

Chairman 

Eva 

Kushner 

English,  Department  of 

Chairman 

James  Steele 

French,  Department  of 

Chairman 

Armand  Roth 

German,  Department  of 

Chairman 

R.D. 

Gould 

History,  Department  of 

Chairman 

P.J. 

King 

Italian,  Department  of 

Chairman 

R.L 

Jackson 

Journalism,  School  of 

Director 

G.S. 

Adam 

Linguistics,  Department  of 

Chairman 

W.G 

.  Cowan 

Music,  Department  of 

Chairman 

John  Church 

Philosophy,  Department  of 

Chairman 

J.W. 

Leyden 

Religion,  Department  of 

Chairman 

S.G. 

Wilson 

Russian,  Department  of 

Chairman  (acting) 

G.R 

Barratt 

Spanish,  Department  of 

Chairman 

R.L. 

Jackson 

Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 

Dean    R.A.  Wendt 
Commerce,  School  of 
Economics,  Department  of 
Geography,  Department  of 
International  Affairs,  School  of 
Law,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  Department  of 
Psychology,  Department  of 
Public  Administration,  School  of 
Social  Work,  School  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Department  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies,  Institute  of 

Faculty  of  Arts,  St.  Patrick's  College 

Dean    H.A.  MacDougall 
Vice-Dean   W.E.  Walther 

Faculty  of  Science 
Dean   J.L.  Wolfson 

Biochemistry,  Committee  on  Chairman  K.W.  Joy 


Director 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Director 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Director 

Director 

Chairman 

Chairman 


J.B.  Waugh 
N.H.  Lithwick 
D  M.  Anderson 
P.E.  Uren 
K.G.  McShane 
N.H.  Chi 
T.N.  Tombaugh 
G.B.  Doern 
S.J.  Albert 
Muni  Frumhartz 
C.H.  McMillan 
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Biology,  Department  of 

Chemistry,  Department  of 

Geology,  Department  of 

Integrated  Science  Studies,  Committee  on 

Mathematics,  Department  of 

Physics,  Department  of 


Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 


J.M.  Neelin 
J.W.  ApSimon 
J.M.  Moore 
C.H.  Langford 
Donald  Dawson 
R.L.  Clarke 


Faculty  of  Engineering 

Dean    M.C.  de  Malherbe 

Architecture,  School  of 

Civil  Engineering,  Department  of 

Electronics,  Department  of 

Industrial  Design,  School  of 

Mechanical  and  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
Department  of 

Systems  Engineering,  Department  of 


Director 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Director 

Chairman 

Chairman 


Douglas  Shadbolt 
D.A.  Kasianchuk 
A.R.  Boothroyd 
Willem  Gilles 
H.I.H.  Saravanamuttoo 

D.C.  Coll 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Dean   Gilles  Paquet 


Carleton  University 

(Incorporated  without  share  capital  under  the  laws  of  Ontario) 

Balance  Sheet  -  April  30,  1976 

(with  comparative  figures  at  April  30,  1975) 

Assets 


1976 

1975 

GENERAL  FUNDS 

Temporary  investments,  deposit  receipts 

$  3,475,027 

$  2,341,449 

Accounts  receivable 

1,144,237 

735,238 

Inventory  -  bookstore,  at  cost 

481,955 

375,649 

-  supplies,  at  cost 

329,300 

294,632 

Prepaid  expenses 

92,523 

41,116 

Faculty  mortgages  receivable 

124,188 

150,653 

Receivable  from  plant  funds 

1,381,804 

1,307,980 

$'  7,029,034 

$  5,246,717 

PLANT  FUNDS 

Property,  plant  and  equipment,  at  cost 

$103,470,772 

$101,044,691 

$103,470,772 

$101,044,691 

ENDOWMENT  AND  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Cash 

$  365 

$  8,225 

Receivable  from  trustee 

27,570 

2,813 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

10,835 

10,570 

Student  loans  receivable 

45,700 

52,662 

Investments  held  for  endowed  funds 

Marketable  (quoted  market  value  1976  -  $1,309,802; 

1975  -  $1,232,160) 

1,303,508 

1,254,855 

Other,  at  par  value 

300,000 

300,000 

Investments  held  for  loan  funds 

(quoted  market  value  1976  -  $338,071; 

1975  -  $293,425) 

320,267 

287,988 

Receivable  from  current  funds 

2,982,262 

2,856,307 

$  4,990,507 

$  4,773,420 
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Liabilities 


1976 

1975 

GENERAL  FUNDS 

Bank  advances  arising  from  outstanding  cheques 
Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities 
Deferred  income 

Deposits  on  residence  accommodation 
Payable  to  restricted  funds 

$    1 ,000,546 
2,329,046 
97,139 
26,670 
2,982,262 

$  739,552 
1,749,571 
8,332 
4,300 
2,856,307 

6,435,663 

5,358,062 

Deferred  net  income  (loss)  on  ancillary  enterprises 
Surplus  (deficit) 

152,008 
441 ,363 

(100,194) 
(11,151) 

593,371 

(111,345) 

$  7,029,034 

$  5,246,717 

PLANT  FUNDS 

Contract  payable 
Mortgages  payable 
Debentures  payable 
Payable  to  current  funds 

$  921,103 
5,312,873 
53,876,119 
1,381,804 

$  1,127,909 
5,344,649 
54,003,151 
1,307,980 

Plant  funds  equity 

61,491,899 
41,978,873 

61,783,689 
39,261,002 

$103,470,772 

$101,044,691 

ENDOWMENT  AND  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 

Unexpended  specific  research  grants 

$  1,144,420 

$  1,319,203 

Fund  balances 
Endowment  funds 
Loan  funds 

Specific  purpose  funds 

1,622,800 
346,210 
1,877,077 

1,555,665 
326,786 
1,571,766 

3,846,087 

3,454,217 

$  4,990,507 

$  4,773,420 
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Carleton  University 

Statement  of  General  Income  and  Expenditure  and  Surplus 

Year  ended  April  30,  1976  (with  comparative  figures  for  1975) 


1976 

1975 

INCOME 

Operating 

Student  academic  fees 

Government  grants  for  general  purpose 

Miscellaneous 

$  7,267,265 
29,197,632 
429,714 

$  6,746,466 
25,095,483 
288,263 

Other 

36,894,61 1 

32,130,212 

Government  grant  for  interest  on  debentures 
Government  grant  for  municipal  taxes 
Sponsored  or  assisted  research 
Transfer  from  specific  purpose  fund 

3,652,214 
433,600 

3,387,322 
753,065 

3,697,137 
415,550 

2,908,541 
629,635 

$45,120,812 

$39,781,075 

EXPENDITURE 

Operating 
Academic 
Library 

Administration 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  property 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary 

$25,693,240 
2,965,066 
2,507,473 
4,262,643 
1,001,612 
12,063 

$22,446,569 
3,030,839 
2,406,402 
3,542,909 
887,237 
119,077 

36,442,097 

32,433,033 

Other 

Interest  on  debentures 
Municipal  taxes 

Sponsored  or  assisted  research 
Student  awards 

3,652,214 
433,600 

3,387,322 
753,065 

3,697,137 
415,550 

2,908,541 
629,635 

$44,668,298 

$40,083,896 

Excess  of  income  over  expenditure 

(expenditure  over  income) 

Surplus  (deficit)  at  beginning  of  year 

$  452,514 
(11,151) 

$  (302,821) 
291,670 

SURPLUS  (DEFICIT)  AT  END  OF  YEAR 

$  441,363 

$  (11,151) 
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Student  Enrolment  Comparative  Summary 
1974-75  and  1975-76 


1974-75        1975-76        Change        %  Change 


Full-time  Students 

8448 

9120 

672 

8.0 

Part-time  Students 

6034 

6927 

893 

14.8 

Summer  School 

5140 

5665 

525 

10.2 

Full-time  Undergraduates 

7679 

8124 

445 

5.8 

Part-time  Undergraduates 

5368 

6139 

771 

14.4 

Full-time  Graduates 

/by 

yyb 

iLd  1 

29.5 

Part-time  Graduates 

666 

788 

122 

18.3 

Full-time  Undergraduates  by  Degree  Program: 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

279 

287 

8 

2.9 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

4598 

4709 

111 

2.4 

Bachelor  of  Music 

17 

20 

3 

17.6 

Bachelor  of  Journalism 

0 

1 .0 

Bachelor  of  Commerce 

476 

563 

87 

18.3 

Bachelor  of  Science 

1010 

1059 

49 

4.9 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

658 

787 

129 

19.6 

Bachelor  of  Industrial  Design 

43 

71 

28 

65.1 

Full-time  Undergraduates  by  Year: 

Q-Year 

479 

490 

11 

2.3 

I 

2386 

2510 

124 

5.2 

II 

1929 

2075 

146 

7.6 

III 

1831 

1866 

35 

1.9 

IV  and  V 

938 

1042 

104 

11.1 

Undergraduate  Degrees  and  Certificates  Awarded 

2010 

1958 

(52) 

(2.6) 

Graduate  Degrees  and  Diplomas  Awarded 

293 

292 

(D 

(0.3) 

Undergraduate  Course  Enrolments 

48068 

51101 

3033 

6.3 

Graduate  Course  Enrolments 

2879 

3733 

854 

29.7 
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This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
President,  Vice-President  (Academic)  and  Vice- 
President  (Administration)  for  faculty,  students, 
and  staff  of  the  university  and  interested  members 
of  the  public.  Publication  of  the  report  was  co-or- 
dinated by  the  Information  Office,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, Ottawa,  Canada  K1S5B6. 
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